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PREFACE 


The present volume is the outcome of the five days academic 
deliberations of International Meet of the World Peace 
Educators on Hunger, the burning problem of the world, under 
the auspices of UNESCO affiliate body International Asso- 
ciation of Educators for World Peace (IAEWP), held in the 
campus of Banaras Hindu University from December 29, 1978 
to January 2, 1979. 

In 1977 a United Nations report conservatively estimated 
that there are over 460 million people in the world who are 
malnourished and hungry. This figure represents 25 to 30 
percent of populations of Asia, Africa, and South America. 
As estimated 37 million people are malaourished in the United 
States (U.S. Senate Panel Report, 1974). Of the 460 million 
malnourished individuals world-wide approximately 10 to 50 
million will die of diseases due to primary or associated 
effects of malnutrition in a single year. In another finding 
over 15 million children die of malnutrition every year and 
millions more suffer the debilitating effects of related diseases. 
The figure might increase in the current years. 

It is not due to the scarcity of food, since nations of great 
wealth live side by side with nations which cannot even feed 
their people. The wealthy live with every comfort and con- 
venience while in many parts of the world people live and die 
in the streets without even the basic needs of food. It is because 
the world’s wealthy minority consume disproportionately more 
than two-thirds of the globe’s resources. Mahatma Gandhi also 
said, “Earth provides enough to satisfy every man’s need, but 
not for every man’s greed". United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation (FAO) has also observed that with the current 
agriculture technology it is certainly possible for the world to 
feed all its people. In fact, the report, circulated by FAO, 
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says, World supplies of dietary energy are now ten per cent 
higher than is strictly necessary to meet the nutritional require- 
ments of World s population. Even the developing countries 
have almost enough to meet domestic needs, but people still go 
hungry because food is rarcly, if ever, distributed according to 
need. This is why the planners have failed to devise goals and 
strategies adequate to the task of equitable distribution. 

Thus the problem is not food shortage, but the problem is 
the lack of proper distribution of food and most urgent 
Problem is to educate and made aware all people of everybody's 
responsibility (individual and nation, rich and poor) for solving 
the problem of hunger. Indian Yogi Sri Aurobindo also 
said, 

“Help the poor while the poor with thee ; 

but study also and strive that there may be 

no poor for thy assistance." 

Hence Universities and Colleges can be the best places for 
study to find out better solution of the nasty problem of world 
hunger. The educational institutions across the nation can be 
supportive or can play catalytic role for community response to 
local conditions of hunger and poverty. Hunger and 
malnutrition should be central concern to the University 
programmes. Higher education should be means for eradi- 
cation of world hunger. If the institutions of higher learning 
of the world engage their intellectual and educational capacity 
in solving the problem of world hunger, the hunger can be 
eliminated for ever. 

It is good sign that since its inception the United Nations 
University, Tokyo, Japan, has decided the three most important 
issues to be studied; one of which is problem of World 
Hunger. The Loyola University (U.S.A) has formed 
officially a Committee on Hunger in 1976-77. The resolution 
of this Universitys Hunger Committee is eye-opener for the 
other institutions of higher education of the world to think on 
the problem of hunger seriously as it is more concerned to 
education to study for permanent solution. The resolution 
reads : 

"Whereas the world hunger crisis is a matter of 
Serious concern to persons associated with higher 
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education; whereas we recognize the power of the 
scientific disciplines to solve problems related to 
nutrition, food production and distribution and the 
involvement of humanistic disciplines with human 
values and the quality of life; whereas in face of the 
pressing need of so many millions of persons for 
adequate food, we acknowledge our responsibility to 
use our resources and acknowledge to help preserve 
lives and to help secure a just distribution of food 
resources; be it resolved : We support the appointment 
by the President through the Dean of Faculties a 
Standing Committee on Hunger Action in the 
University to facilitate and co-ordinate the response 
of the University to the world hunger crisis. We 
suggest that the Committee represent disciplines in the 
physical, social sciences and humanities and include 
representatives from the faculty, administration, staff, 
campus ministry and the student body. We propose 
that opportunities for education, research, and direct 
benevolent action related to world hunger be sought 
out and made available to the University at large." 

The other important educational initiative on world hunger 
was taken by the Institute for World Order (New York, 
U.S.A.) through holding the National University Conference 
on Hunger in 1975 in Austin, Texas. Among the many 
results, one was the launching of an intensive campaign to . 
institutionalize world hunger studies within nation’s colleges 
and Universities. The curriculum guide was prepared and 
designed by the Transnational University Programme of the 
Institute for World Order to encourage responsible course 
development as well as extracurricular actvities around the 
world hunger problem. 

The organisers of the IAEWP Second World Congress have 
also in the mind that hunger is the prime concern to education to 
study it thoroughly and give proper solution. Hence they held 
the World Conference on the theme “Education and World 
Hunger” and assembled World educators under the auspices 
of IAEWP to find out educational ways and means for 
solution to the problem. 
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Messages from distinguished personalities of the World and 
the nation, thought-provoking addresses of academicians, 
popular lectures by the senior professors of the universities, 
discussions with exparts of different disciplines, and partici- 
ation of vigilant and active educators, and finally various 
recommendations have given fruitful solution to the problem 
of hunger. 

This volume opens a new vista of research and studies in 
the field of education to study the problem of hunger, and 
more specifically it enriches the newly developed popular 
discipline Economics of Education. 

Itcan be a reference book for the persons working and 
studying in the field of economics, demography, education, 
social and preventive medicines, agriculture and human 
geography ; and it will be helpful and guide for those who 
are searching out solution to eradicate the problem of hunger 
and poverty either from the nation or from the world. 


Dr. S.N. PRASAD 
Chandrapur (M.S.) 
February, 1984. 
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FOOD FOR PEACE THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


S. N. PRASAD 


Chairman, IAEWP 
Second World Congress. 
Editor, Peace Education, ` 

Varanasi. 


The idea of food for peace through education is not new 
for India. In Taitriyopanishad theson Bhirugu asks his father 
Varuna to teach him for peace. The father tells him to learn 
at first the ways to acquire food through right means. Food is 
Brahman-God. The nature of Brahma is non-dual and peaceful. 
Thus food is peace. 

The first and foremost aim of education should be to enable 
the students in attaining food. Then other aims of education 
will be easy to achieve. This was why Mahatma Gandhi gave 
emphasis on education. for self-reliance and he wanted that 
students should earn while they learn. 

But today many persons have no food to feed themselves 
and their children. The reason isthat there is mass poverty 
among 2/3rd of World's population. A United Nations report 
conservatively estimates that there are over 460 million people 
in the World who are malnourished and hungry. With a high 
birth rate Asia is reduced to poverty. S. Chandrasekhar also: 
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observes that the basic economic and social problem of Asia is 
really demographic, for here more people means more poverty 
and vice-versa. The per capita income ofa vast majority of 
Asians is below the poverty line. Werner Erhard, founder of 
estimates 4075 of World's hungry and starvation exists iu 
India. 

However, poverty degenerate the masses. It leads to starva- 
tion, disease, death, illiteracy, corruption and poverty again. 
In 1944 governments, employers and workers declared that 
"poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity every 
where." In Ramcharitmanas Saint Tulsidas also asserts that 
“there is no misery like poverty in the World"— 


' 
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Hence, all men should be free from poverty and hunger. 
Dr. B.R. Sen, former Director-General of the U.N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization said in the inaugural address of Free- 
dom from hunger campaign, “One man’s freedom from 
hunger and want is neither a true nor a secure freedom 
until all men are free from hunger and want" This 
is why Saint Kabir requires from the Almighty, *O, God, give 
me as much food so my family can be well-fed. Besides, 
neither I may be deprived of food nor an 
hungry from my door.” 

Therefore, no man should rest peacefully until decent living 
standards have been established for all mankind every where. 
Swami Vivekanand also spoke on Education of the Masses, 
“So long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold 
every man a traitor who, having been educated at their 
expense, pays not the least heed to them. Our great national 
sin is the neglect of the masses and that is cause of our down- 
fall. No amount of politics would be of any avail until the 
masses in India are once more well-educated, well-fed and 
well cared for." 

Nevertheless education is the best media to solve the pro- 
blem of hunger and Poverty. Man-making education never 
deprives ‘the people in any way. Swami Vivekanand rightly 
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understands education as undoubtedly one of the most effective 
and far-reaching preventive measure. A healthy, man-making 
education adjusted, graded and distributed among all classes of 
people according to various needs and capacity, can go a long 
way towards ensuring them against poverty, disease, premature 
mortality, against the tyranny of landlords, castelords, money- 
lenders, as well as against sectarian and communal troubles of 
all sorts. Sister Nivedita also said, “All things are possible to 
the educated, and nothing whatever to the uneducated man.” 
Ernest Jones, the great Chartist leader rendered pathetic plaint 
as such : 


The land it is the landlord's, 
The.trader's is the sea, 

The ore the usurer's coffer fills— 
But what remains for me ?” 


Therefore, government must allot much finance for better 
education of the masses to eradicate their poverty. The main 
function of the academic institutions should give to properly 
Selected boys and girls the best education and suitable environ- 
ment to fit them for creative endeavour in future. Rich people 
ofthe nation should help to the government in this regard. 
United Nations, UNESCO and other rich countries should also 
assist the needy nations in the implementation of better educa- 
tion of their educands to save 15 million deaths yearly who die 
às a consequence of starvation. 

Hence education must be linked with manual work. Many 
educationists are in favour of implementation of manual work in 
education for self-reliance and peace. Rouseau had advocated 
manual work to eliminate prejudice against it. Pestalozzi 
recommended it for the sense of training and tried to show that 
industrial and intellectual training could go side by side. Gandhi 
differs from Dewey in the way that he does not mean to 
supplement literary with manual training, but makes manual 
training the means of literary and intellectual training. Karl 
Marx maintained that education should be related with produc- 
tive process. Tolstoy's teaching suggested education through 
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some handicraft and industry. Ruskin talks of training schools 
for boys to be connected with factories and workshops. 

Thus the properly planned education brings bread as well 
as peace both to the humanity. 


REFLECTIONS ON WORLD HUNGER 


CHARLES MERCIECA, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, 
Alabama A & M University, 
Huntsville, Alabama, U.S.A. 


When President John F. Kennedy took office in 1961, he 
outlined two great American goals which were meant to affect 
radically the future of mankind. One consisted in putting a man 
on the moon by 1970 and the other in eliminating world hunger 
from the surface of our planet in our own lifetime. 

While we have used science and technology successfully in 
achieving the first goal, we have hardly done anything cons- 
tructive with these two elements toward the successful reali- 
zation of the second goal. World hunger has hit two billion 
people comprising 50% of the world’s population. Statistical 
studies reveal one billion people suffering from malnutrition 
or lack of adequate diet...a phenomenon that is making 
world hunger become one of the most complex problems of all 
times.? 

There are various facets or aspects of world hunger. For 
practical purposes we may discuss the following ten aspects of 
world hunger : social, economic, political, psychological, 


l. Cfr. Hunger on Spaceship Earth, AFSC, 15 Rutherford P1, New 
York 10003, 1975. 
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scientific and technological, hygienic, philosophical, religious, 
cultural and historical. 


Social Aspect 


World hunger is a clear-cut failure of those responsible in 
the promotion of the present international system for the pur- 
pose of building a free and stable society. The present order 
of priorities in securing the vital needs of a nation needs to be 
revised thoroughly. Billions of dollars are invested by many 
nations in building armaments of destruction for the purpose of 
“national security". Little has been realized, as the late 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy remarked in his presidential 
campaign, that nations throughout history have crumbled to 
pieces not through outside assault but through inner corruption 
that brought rebellion and death. 

World hunger is a social problem. It is destined to weaken, 
and even demolish, the human mind which is the only element 
endowed with the power to solve human problems. And 
once the mind is destroyed every hope for survival is gone. 


Economic Consideration 


It is a well known fact that quite a few governments, along 
with a number of wealthy businessmen, have paid farmers not 
to grow food. This policy has been considered by what we 
could term "responsible and respectable citizens" as a necessity 
to keep the "economy going." Briefly explained this means the 
intentional creation of food shortage so that the demand of 
such food will inevitably lead to a steep increase in prices. 

There have been instances when governments destroyed 
tons of food rather than letting it be distributed among the 
poor and hungry. Such actions were motivated by the fear 
that food might be cheapened if provided abundantly. Hence, 
underthe banner of "economy boom", the rich exploit the 
poor and the healthy let the sick die.* 


2. Cfr. Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow., The Hungry World, UNESCO, 
7 place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, June 1975. 
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It is far better for the stability and integrity ofthe nation 
to have a healthy people and a poor economy than the other 
way round. For the past five thousand years, every era of 
history has taught us that the people and not the economy are 
the pillars of the country. And when these pillars collapse the 
whole nation goes into ruins. 


Political Development 


The average politician in the world at large seems not to be 
fully trusted by his constituents. This is somewhat unfortu- 
nate since a large number of politicians are indeed honest in 
their own right. 

However, experience teaches us that pressures from interest 
groups coupled with tempting bribery or potential self-advance- 
ment in society forced, even some of the most honest politi- 
cians, to abuse the goodwill of the people that elected them. 
“The end justifies the means,” has become the fundamental phi- 
losophy on which every political development practically takes 
place. Such an “end” is usually the personal advancement or 
political survival of the politician himself. 

Under the banner of a “strong national defence” to pro- 
tect the country from a take-over by invaders, agricultural 
developments and social programs are forced to play second 
fiddle. As a consequence, the industrial rich become richer 
and the unfortunate poor become poorer. Such poor people, 
composed of the average citizen, become poorer in health 
through lack of adequate diet and nourishment. This is 
equivalent to saying that the politicians, through mismanage- 
ment of the values of priorities, condemn a sizeable number 
of the population to death through the slow process of hunger. 
In this manner, one could plainly say that millions of 
people have been condemned to die innocently and without 
the due process of the law by respectable politicians in the 
government. 

In the name of “strong national defence" human priority 
needs have been reversed making the manufacturing of arma- 
ments a top priority. The spirit of Adolph Hitler and now that 
of the Rev. Jim Japes have haunted the minds of respectable 
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politicians around the world and taken over the reigns of 
government to carry on with the holocaust they started in 
Germany and Guyana. The weapon being used this time for the 
continuation of the holocaust is called “world hunger.” 

On this point, UNESCO Director-General Amadou-Mah- 
tar M’Bow remarked : “What difference is there between this 
(referring to millions of people dying of hunger today ) and 
Auschwitz, Treblinka or Dachau, except at that time it was easy 
to point to the guilty whereas, today, no particular persons 
can be held responsible ? And yet it is quite wrong to attri- 
bute it all to fate. There are guilty parties, even if it is difficult 
to identify them."? 


Psychological Need 


Every human being has a feeling of belongingness. Belong- 
ingness means possession and possession presumes care. 

It is generally taken for granted that all people havea 
mother country to whom they feel they belong. A pride 
usually develops for their nationality. In fact, such people 
constitute the nation itself without whom the nation cannot 
survive. Hence, the people that form the nation havea sacro- 
sanct right for protection, assistance and care from their res- 
pective government. Protection involves prevention from 
possible harm ; assistance implies help to fulfil certain needs ; 
and care requires initiative in looking after certain vital needs 
above which enough food supply and adequate nourishment. 

In light of what has been stated, people have a psycho- 
logical need for someone who could give their welfare top 
priority in every endeavour of social development. The welfare 
of people is synonymous to the safeguard of their very own 
life which could be preserved through governmental help of 
various sorts including above all the elimination of the problem 
of hunger. 

Natural law gives humans the natural right to eat properly 
and adequately and every government is responsible to safe- 


3. Cfr. Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow, The Hungry World, UNESCO, 
7 place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, June, 1975. 
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guard to this human right even at the cost of sacrificing other 
projected governmental priorities.* 


Scientific and Technological Impact 


Science and technology have achieved for humans much 
more during the last 30 years than it was ever achieved during 
the previous 5,000 years of civilization. In fact today we can 
boast of the following capabilities to : 

1. Produce enough food to feed every hungry mouth 
on earth, even though the world's population should 
double or triple. 

2. Rid our cities' air of all forms of man-made pollution. 
Make fresh water out of sea water and thus irrigate 
all the world’s arig regions. 

4. Transport large numbers of people or large quanti- 
ties of material from any place on earth to any other 
in a few hours. 

5. Produce enough energy from uranium to light and heat 
our homes and offices, electrify our railroads and run 
all our factories. 

6. Establish instantaneous communication by telegraph, 
teletype or television between any two points on the 
surface of the earth—and when occasion arises, between 
any two points of the solar system. 

We know we have today the scientific and technological 
potential to feed properly and adequately all of the world’s 
people regardless of the so-called population explosion. 
The question raised: How can science and technology have 
impact on the development of the nations’, natural resources so 
as to eradicate from the surface of the earth the problem of 
world hunger ? In addition a second question could be raised : 


w 


4. Cfr. Harry Chapin. “On the Food Line: Hunger——are we 
Serious 2” Food Monitor (Information, Analysis & Action on 


Food, Land & Hunger), Sept/Oct. 1978. 
5. Cfr. Charles Mercieca. “The Impact of Technology and Space 


Philosophy on the Future of Education,” Peace Progress, 
Hirosaki University, Hirosaki, Japan, 1974. 
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To what extent are responsible governments serious in utilizing 
the scientific and technological potential for the purpose of 
wiping out the indicated problem from our planet ? 


Hygienic Purpose 


St. Catherine of Siena once said: Anima sana in corpore 
sano—a healthy mind (is found) in a healthy body. 

The manifold problems which abound in the world today 
need healthy minds to solve them. The more complex a pro- 
blem is the more power of concentration is needed to procure 
an effective solution to it. Hunger weakens the body and gene- 
rates feeble minds incapable of thinking and doing anything 
constructive. Lack of responsibility, indifference and apathy 
sweep global areas where hunger is pretty much alive. 

World hunger has created hygienic problems due to defi- 
ciency of needed vitamins which are vital for one's health. 
For example, without sufficient vitamin A we could not see 
properly ; without sufficient vitamin B we could not keep 
enough warm; without sufficient vitamin C we could hardly stop 
germ invasion ; without sufficient vitamin D we could not 
develop in the first place; without sufficient vitamin E we 
could not possibly move a muscle ; without sufficient vitamin F 
we could not even breathe or absorb oxygen ; without sufficient 
vitamin G we could hardly think; and without sufficient 
vitamin K the blood would leak through the blood vessel walls. 

This lack of adequate nourishment, slowly but surely, 
becomes a source of manifold epidemics that take the lives of 
millions including healthy ones. World hunger is generally 
found in impoverished areas which are infested with slums that 
endanger further the lives of humans. 


Philosophical Approach 


The effective solution of every problem requires a good 


6. Cfr. Adelle Davis. Let's Eat Right to Keep Fit, A Signet Book, 
New American Library, 1301 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y., 10019, 1970. 
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Philosophical approach. Philosophy deals with the way some- 
thing is viewed. 

With the advent ofthe space age, which put people into- 
orbit and on the moon, a new philosophy developed known as 
spacism. This philosophy is described as the philosophy of 
interdependence. Nowadays, more than ever, human beings 
have realized that they need each other. Anything that happens 
in one global area will affect the other area. If the water of 
Japan become heavily polluted, sooner or later the water of 
California will get polluted too. 

We are all aware of what happens if one steps on our toe: 
The whole body will get into the agony of pain : Hence, world 
hunger, ifnot properly solved, will sooner or later carry 
negative results even on the rich and wealthy. Their very 
lives will be threatened by the unhealthy consequences of 
hunger in the world at large as explained in the previous dis- 


cussed item. 
The universal welfare of mankind is what matters to the 


new philosophy ofthe space era. Responsible people must 
become convinced that when they contribute towards the elimi- 
nation of world hunger, they are actually investing in their own 
longivity and that of their children. 


Religious Motive 


In accordance with the natural law, as explained by 
Aristotle, every human has a right to live for as long as- 
possible. 

Every major religion in the world teaches that the human 
life is the most sacred element of the universe. This means 
that we are morally obligated to put top priority on the safe- 
guard of such human life. Unfortunately, a thorough exami- 
nation of world priorities reveals that the protection of human 
life itself does not rank high. Selfishness and greed of various 


7. Cfr. Charles Mercieca. "Space Philosophy and the Academic 
Revolution of the 21st Century," Peace Education (An Inter- 
national Journal), Eureka {Printing Works Ltd., D61/23 Rajvila.. 
Siddhgiribag, Varanasi, India, March 1978 
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interest groups have succeeded to manipulate responsible 
people in our society in formulating and promoting an order 
of priorities that is morally vicious and needs to be con- 
demned. 

Wealthy nations are morally obligated to feed poor coun- 
tries. Super-powers are morally obligated to share their 
technical know-how in food processing and development with 
other countries. The government's first responsibility is to 
see to it that every one of its citizens is given the opportunity 
to eat well for the purpose of creating a healthy nation. Taxes 
on food and other elements related to nourishment and health 
must be eliminated for such taxes are a burden on human life 
itself. A healthy people create a healthy nation and the 
government must pay respect to such people. Taxing people 
for trying to be healthy and to create a healthy nation does 
not make sense to say the least. Some moralists even argue 
thatsuch a taxation may constitute a moral abuse of 
power.® 

In the realm of hunger, the religious motive remains clear : 
“Do to others as you would like others do to you." 


‘Cultural Facet 


The Culture of a nation cannot be ignored when one studies 
the problem of hunger. 

Although culture and religion go hand in hand in many 
ways, yet the two area clearly distinct from each other. Religion 
deals mostly with the spiritual element of the person while cul- 
ture is more concerned with the ways of doing things, In other 
words, culture constitutes a common behaviour of a group of 
people called tribe or nation. In quite a good number of 
instances this common behaviour or culture may cause a slow 
development of the technological elements, 

Preservation of culture isa national instinct of pride. In 
many instances, the only way to preserve culture is known as 


8. Cfr. World Conference on Religion and Peace, Disarmament and 
Hunger : Life and Death for Planet Earth, 777 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, New York 10017, 1975. 
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“opposition to change"......making no difference whether such 
change is for the better or the worse. This attitude has in 
practice affected the general development of the natural re- 
sources of quite a few countries. Some researchers of the 
world hunger problem have tried to identify such an element. 
with the structure of politics in a number of countries parti-- 
cularly among the underdeveloped ones. Taking everything 
into consideration, the cultural facet of hunger seems to 
have the least impact onthe total outlook ofthis global 
problem.? 


Historical Perspective 


World hunger seems to have been a perennial problem, 
Every era of history was faced with this problem in various. 
ways. 

We read in biblical times of the famine spread in the middle- 
east area. Astime rolled on, hunger became increasingly a 
problem for many people scattered around the world. How- 
ever, the sources of various world-hunger problems differ. A 
richly cultivated country may have its food potential destroyed 
overnight through unexpectedly bad weather. This episode 
will inevitably bring food shortage. In some global areas 
people's survival depends on hunting. When the animals 
sought after are not found the result is hunger. 

Some global areas are not equipped with good soil. What 
is planted there hardly survives to procure needed crops. Thus 
hunger follows. 

From statistical studies made, world-hunger has become a 
problem often associated with over-population. But a large 
population does not necessarily constitute a problem of 
hunger. It all depends on facilities available derived from 
present technology advance in productive areas. Hence, the 
international sharing of technical know-how in food production 
has become a moral necessity from which no one can escape. 
And this international sharing could best be achieved through 


9. Cfr. Richard J. Russell & F.B. Kniffen, Culture Worlds, The: 
Macmillan Co., New York, N.Y. 10011, 1951. 
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a sound education.!? 

In conclusion, education could be considered as the most 
effective weapon for the total eradication of world hunger. 

Education is a process through which we hopefully lead 
people from ignorance into knowledge. Through a good edu- 
cational programme we can approach constructively the ten 
aspects of hunger outlined above. Remedies could be pro- 
cured for the various facets of hunger and implemented under 
the guidance of an international group of conscientious citizens 
sponsored by the United Nations itself. 

The major powers, along with other nations, could form an 
alliance and declare a ferocious war on world hunger. Such a 
war may take a number of years but once it is over planet 
Earth will become a safer place of habitation where sanity will 
replace insanity, a vital need which would guarantee mankind 


of level-headed persons in every part of society and realm of 
government. j 
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ASOLUTION TO FOOD SHORTAGE 


DR. (MRS.) P. ACHAVA AMRUNG, 


Professor & Dean, Faculty of Education, 
Chulangonkorn University, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 


“Education and World Hunger” is the Theme of this 2nd 
IAEWP World Congress in Varanasi. The phrase “World 
Hunger" conveys negative confrontation meaning to me food 
Shortage is more realistic to the present situation. Since the. 
FAO & UNICEF, the specialized agencies of United Nation has 
come into existence about 30 years ago, world hunger seemed 
to be over. It is well known that India has over crowded popu- 
lation and there are hungers, but when I landed in Calcutta 
this week I had observed beggar of all ages at the railway 
station. I found that none ofthemis thin and hungry. They 
all had physically looked well. My Thai friend who studied here- 
said that they are beggar because it is their tradition aud culture. 
However this vague observation confirmed my thinking, when 
I chose the phrase "Food shortage" for the title of my talk. I 
do not mean that there is no food problem in the world. I do 
mean that hunger is not as major problem as nutrition and 
eating habit of the world population. 

Food shortage simply means that food production or food 
supply is not enough to feed the population in a community. 
This is normal Phenomena which occurs not only in under- 
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developed or poor countries but also in rich advanced countries 
as well. For example in Thailand suddenly one day there was 
no instant coffee on sale, Prof. Reynold Sterling, Professor of 
Economics at Yale University wrote in his Economics text, 
concerning population growth and food supply. I quote. 

The ratio of labour to land is also high in some countries 
and the marginal productivity of labour in agriculture is low. 
So population growth brings more mouths to feed without a 
proportionate increase in food output. During the 19th century, 
North America and Australia avoided this dilema by settling 
new land and by raising agricultural productivity. The Great 
Britain and some of the European countries avoided it by 
building up enough export capacity in manufacturing to afford 
large import of food. Neither avenue of Cocape is widely 
available to today’s poor countries. There are few large tracts 
of uncultivated land; and the export capacity of these coun- 
tries is too small to pay for large food imports. 

This quoted passage give two implications : 

(1) Even advanced countries like North America, Britain 
and Europe had ever faced a problem of food shortage and 
(2) the past experiences of this advanced countries are hardly 
applied to to-day’s poor countries, that is extension of agriculture 
land or raising export capacity. Neither of these is a solution 
today. However I like to say again that food shortage is a 
normal occurrence which can happen any places and any times. 

If we look around the communities of the world today 
we will find many communities which has food surplus and 
many communities has food shortage. In Thailand, we have 
surplus of food especially rice to the extent that the Thai people 
developed a cultural attitude that the left over food have to 
be thrown away. And it is considered rude manner to empty 
disk. Something must be left and thrown away for the soul. 
Another country, I know, is U.S.A. where there are over pro- 
duction of food, actually over production of everything. The 
food and commodities are on sale and many had to be given 
away free. 

Food surplus and food shortages occur at the same time 
but in a different location or communities or countries. It is 
obvious that the problem is to bring food from surplus loca- 
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tions to shortage location. It is quite easy to suggest this but 
in a real situation of transportation of food from place to place 
involve many obstacle factors. These factors can be categorised 
into two groups. One is technical that is food preservation, 
means of transportation, storage and the like, the other is social 
factors, especially political and economic. Today science and 
technology are, no doubt, extremely advanced and can easily 
take care of the technical side. What I feel the problem is the 
political and economic factors. 

I base my presentation on the definition of economics stated 
by Prof. Reynold. Economics is a study of production, distri- 
bution and allocation of resources. Up until now nearly all stu- 
dies have been confined to each economy. Economists in each 
country think of their own economy, Indian economy, Thai 
economy, U.S. economy, and so on. Therefore resources in 
each economy are well taken care of in allocating, producing, 
and distributing within that economy within a particular 
country. Very few people especially economists think of the 
whole world, world economy. The only way existed to-day in 
transporting food from country to country is the way of export 
and import system which is highly complicated, political and 
involve unnecessary formality. We are naturally born to the 
same planet earth, but they artificially set up national borders, 
and divide the world into numerous countries into numerous 
economies functioning under different systems and resulting 
in a wide range of level of economic development and of course 
with different ideologies. 

This is the most important problem of all. Ladies and 
gentlemen, what I would like to propose as an ultimate solution 
to food shortage and to many other world problem as well is 
to think of world economy, make studies of production, 

distribution and allocation of world resources and apply them 
accordingly. If food can be transported freely around the world 
with a good world economy plan, I am sure that food shortage 
can be cured. In an age of international, cooperation and 
assistance like our in the present day world economy is not a 
dream. It can be attainable. 

I am happy to tell you that my prime minister Kriangsak 
Chomanau speaks to Thai public that we are glad to help in 
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supplying food to the needy countries, Another good news is 
that more and more peoples of the world realized that we are 
becoming more and more interdependent to each other country. 
I know that there are also an Opposite side, naturally. Those 
are not well thought, ignorant and narrow-minded. I heard 
one of my friends saying that he does not want to see his 
country has other country burden. Moreover, one might 
argue that if we apply world economy, then principle of 
international trade and economic advantages would be out of 
order. I then like to quote Prof. Meier of Stanford University 
who wrote in Leading Issues if Development of economies 
‘concerning theory of Economic size, as follows :— 

This is one of the reason why a large country can afford 
a policy of self containedness better than a small country; for 
a larger area will generally contain a wider variety of resources, 
if only because it extends over a wider variety of climates. 

This statement supports that world economy can be appli- 
cable, even in the absence of international trade. Naturally 
regional economic differences will exist to a certain extent. even 
though after world economy had been put into practice. This 
will exist the same as we have today ina different location of 
the same country, for instance, New Delhi is more developed 
than Varanasi, or New York is more advanced than other 
States in U.S.A. But basic commodities and services are fairly 
well allocated and distributed. 

I would like to stop at this Point, details of which needs 
further discussion and thought. Dear friends, what I proposed 
is World economy as a solution for food shortage. Our 
Education is needed in changing habit of food consumption - 
and in developing positive attitude towards World Economy, 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


S.N. SINGH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Statistics, Director 
Demographic Research Centre, 
Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi, India. 


In recent years in almost all serious deliberations on popu- 
lation policy involving complex social and economic issues the 
central theme has always been the current rapid rates of popu- 
lation growth in different countries and the strategy for 
reducing them through deliberate actions, mainly by Govern- 
ments for human welfare now or later. The different views on 
the remedial actions for reducing the growth rates can be classi- 
fied into three broad groups : (a) the best way to tackle popu- 
lation growth is via economic development and social change, 
(b) the growth rates and hence, fertility rates throughout the 
world, specially in the developing countries where they are 
particularly high, can be reduced by the voluntary control of 
fertility by the interested couples, if proper motivation an 
adequate family planning facilities are available, (c) it is becom- 
ing too late to solve the present population problem. Neither 
development alone nor coupled with voluntary control © 
fertility can save humanity from the misery of over population 
Immediate drastic action is needed to bring down the growth 
rates to the replacement level. 


3°70 S,C.E. R.T., West Benga) 
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The advocates of the first view believe that population 
policies are constituent elements of social-economic develop- 
ment policies and its objectives cannot properly be set in 
isolation of other social, economic objectives. The best contra- 
ceptive is development hence take care of people, the popu- 
lation will take care of itself. Thus, they are of the opinion 
that population activities should be organized within develop- 
ment efforts; and family planning efforts, if any, should be 
integrated into on going programmes of broader character, 
such as health, material and child care, rural development, 
small industry, agriculural modernization, etc. 

According to them, there is no need to take direct steps to 
reduce fertility. All resources should be directed to accelerate 
development, because in most of the developing countries, 
large scale fertility decline cannot be expected until the present 
living conditions of the majority of the population improve 
enough so that they no longer require large families for 
economic reasons. Large scale social changes are also pre- 
requisitets. However, they suggest that the factors which have 
direct impact on fertility (threshold factors), should be 
recognized and the population policy should attempt to 
emphasize those aspects of development, that is, development 
programmes, education, health, employment strategies, etc., 
which have impact on demographic trends, including fertility. 

The argument is mainly based on the historical evidence 
of demographic transition in the developed countries and 
comparison of the growth rates of a new recently developed 
small countries with those relating to countries yet to develop. 
In this context, the recent decisions taken at Bucharest are 
also quoted (World Population Conference, 1974; Berelson, 
1975). 

The persons in the second school stress the need for efforts 
to faster development programmes and family planning activities 
simultaneously. They argue that since population is a serious 
intensifier and multiplier of a whole range of social and economic 
problems, such strategies would provide better opportunity for 
development because just as lowering of fertility would make a 
marginal but important contribution to development, so family 
planning, if done well, could make a marginal but important 
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contribution to lowering fertility. Of course, exponents of 
this view agree that only unwanted fertility can be avoided 
with the help of current family planning programmes and other 
means are to be adopted for cutting into unwanted fertility 
which may be done by improving the life conditions. In short, 
this group points out that if development is expected to lead 
to decline in fertility, then a well organized family planning 
programme wll accelerate it at least to the extent of reduction 
of unwanted children. 

The third group warns that the explosive growth of human 
population is the most significant event of our time. It is now 
becoming too late to solve the population problem. Freedom 
to bread will bring to ruin to all. Several doubts are raised 
about the validity of European transition theory. It is argued 
that the examination of such factors, as industrialization, 
urbanization, infant mortality and literacy reveals an absence 
of statistical record for Europe which confirms the existence of 
an association between the beginning of the fertility decline 
and any specific level or threshold of economic and social 
development. Further, they point out that the conditions in 
the twentieth century are much different from those of the 
19th century and modernization alone has, nowhere in the 
world, had drastically downward effect on family size „desires. 
It issuggested that the couples should be induced to restrict 
their child bearing to the replacement level, that is, they should 
produce the children just to achieve a zero growth rate. For 
this the state may have to impose involuntary controlon ferti- 
lity, and if necessary, introduce sufficient penalty to discourage 
more births. 

Several large and small scale surveys conducted through- 
outthe world reveal that the proportion of practitioners of 
contraceptives is still low and it is nominal in rural areas, 
though majority of persons possess knowledge and have favour- 
able attitude towards planned parenthood. 

The big gap between the approval and practice rates is of 
Serious concern to researchers, planners and administrators. 
It is not enough to quote and find outthe causes for the gap, 
deliberate attempts should be made to identify the factors help- 
fulin the acceptance of small family in a traditional society 
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characterized by mass illiteracy and poverty. Similar situation 
is not reported in the past. Thus, there is an urgent need to 
analyse the available information on this topic and modify the 
programmes accordingly. 

One of the suggested measures to reduce total fertility, is 
to shorten the marital duration lying in the reproductive period 
by raising age of the female partner at marriage. However, 
majority of the studies support the argument that small diffe- 
rences in age at marriage will have no effect on the total 
number of birth. Age at marriage may have a substantial 
effect only when the marriages are postponed beyond 20 years 
of females' age. 

The results of a study conducted by the Demographic 
Research Centre, Banaras Hindu University, in 1969 in the 
rural areas reveal that the average age of female at 
marriage has increased in course of time but the age at R.M. 
(a ceremony when conjugal life starts after marriage) has 
remained almost stationary for at least 30 years. 


Observed Median Ages of Females at Marriage and at 
R.M. for Different Marriage Charts 


Marriage Chart 
Pre 1930 1930-49 1950-60 
Marriage 9.8 11.8 12.2 
R.M. 14.6 14.9 14.8 


Median Ideal age at marriage]with reasons for the same. 
Maturity Education Customs Religion 

14.3 15.2 12.4 12:9 
Median Ideal Age and Education of the Male Respondent 


Iliterate Below High School High School and above 


12.9 14.3 15.7 
————————— — HE r 
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On the basis of opinion on ideal age of marriage, it is diffi- 
cult to expect any substantial increase in this average in the 
near future. Hence the policy of reducing the number of births 
by raising age at R.M. appears to be untenable. It should, how- 
ever, be remarked that some differential in age at R.M. 
according tofthe characteristics such as caste, education and 
social status have been observed. Thus it seems reasonable to 
assume that age at R.M. would increase if the socio-economic 
status is raised and more persons are educated, but this is a 
time taking process and involves prohibitive expenditure. 

It is important to note that even if the postponement of 
marriage is achieved by means of social change or otherwise, 
there is no guarantee of correspoding decrease in the number of 
births because the age specific fertility might remain high in 
older ages for the late marriages, as it is noted in the study of 
Demographic Research Centre, Banaras Hindu University The 
averages of number of children born to married females alive 
throughout the reproductive period for R.M. groups (10-12), 
(13-14), (15-16) and (17-19) are 7.70, 7.90, 7.90 and 7.50 respecti- 
vely. Moreover, with the increasing standard of living and health 
facilities, the present reproductive span may increase and result 
in more births and upset the advantages of higher age at R.M. 

“However, if raising of age at marriage is associated with the 
use of effective contraceptives from a specified age, there may 
be considerable decrease in number of births. It can be seen 
that if age of female at marriage is increased to any age bet- 
ween 17-19 and all females use effective contraceptives from 
the age 35 and onwards, there may be a saving of 32% 
births. 

Couples may try to use one of the contraceptives to prevent 
further births after a certain number, if they are convinced of 
a certain ideal number and its sex composition. It is well 
known that the ideal size is relatively high in the developing 
countries in comparison to that in the developed countries and 
this is perhaps mainly due to the strong preference for the sons 
and the existence of some traditional values of children in the 
society. Several researchers have observed that a specific sex 
ratio is desired and if it is not achieved within the number they 

want, there is a pressure to raise the number originally wanted 
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jn order to achieve the desired composition. A computer 
study has also shown that in the light of morality rates and sex 
ratios an Indian couple must bear six or seven children (6.3 on 
the average) in order to have 95 percent certainty that one son 
will survive the father’s sixty fifth birth day and that they do 
(May and Heer, 1968). 

The analysis of the data on ideal number of children, 
collected in the Varanasi Survey (1969-70), reveals that it is 
important to collect information on the sex composition also. 
Jt has been observed that majority of the respondents suggest- 
ing even number for ideal, want equality in sex but if the stated 
ideal is odd, then the overwhelming majority wants more sons 
than daughters. Most of the respondents want 3, 4 or 5 
children. Almost every respondent prefers 2 or 3 sons with 
one or two daughters. The model choice is 2 sons and a 
daughter. The averages of ideal number reported by the male 
and female respondents are 3.80 and 3.89 with the respective 
male ideals as 2.45 and 2.40. It is interesting to note that the 
apparent difference in the ideal number is reversed, if respon- 
dents insist on the desired number of males because the respec- 
tive ideals would become 4.80 and 4.71 in view of the sex ratio 
of 51 to 49 at birth. Thus, the data reveals the importance of 
collecting information on sex composition along with informa- 
tion on the ideal size. 

Insistence on sons seems to be the overriding factor because 
majority of the respondents are emphatic for at least two sons 
regardless of the number of daughters. From the survey data 
it is found that about 70% of the males born to females of 
marriage duration at least 20 years, are alive upto the date of 
the survey. If we assume this survival ratio and two male alive 
as ideal, the approximate ideal size consistent with the sex ratio 
of 51 to 49 at birth would be 5.60. This figure is much larger 
than the stated ideal of 3.80 to 3.89. 

The results reveals the importance of caste, education and 
social status in the suggestion for ideal number by the respon- 
dents of either sex. Men and women of upper caste are highly 
favourable to small family norm. 

Illiteracy increases dependency on God. Higher the educa- 


tion lesser is the number of children stated. Thus, education 
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is one of the important factors effecting the acceptance of 
small family. 

One of the obvious questions to ask is why the average 
number of children desired is so high ? Which has a direct 
relation with the value of children. A society with inadequate 
number of children is a society heading for extinction. 
Children have always been an integral part of life in every 
society. They are more than parents love, affection and old 
age security. Human species perpetuates itself through children, 
cultural religious and other groups transmit their values and 
traditions through children. The ultimate value of children 
is the continuity of humanity. However there are certain 
Positive and negative gains in having children. The positive 
gains include emotional and economic benefits which relate to 
happiness, love, companionship, fun, relief from strain, help in 
household work, business, farms, sharing of income, old age 
security for parents including economic support, physical 
care etc, while negative gains are general emotional strain, 
concern about discipline and moral behaviour of children, 
expenses of child bearing, rearing, educational cost etc. 

For assessing the value of children an exploratory study 
Was conducted at six places: Taiwan, Japan, Republic of 
Korea, Philippines, Thailand and Hawaii in 1972. The find- 
ings are given in seven volumes. The following table repro- 
duced from the first volume presents the extent of expectation 
of support from children in old age. 


Percentage of Respondents Who Expected to Rely on 
Children for Financial Support in Old Age 


ee 


Country Urban Middle Urban Lower Rural 
Korea 25 62 72 
Taiwan 47 80 92 
Japan 29 31 73 
Philippines 73 82 89 
Thailand 26 83 90 
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These figures indicate that the changes in the economic 
benefits of children, which are associated with urbanization 
may be a major cause of demographic transition, because a 
large majority of rural parents emphasize the economic. 
benefits and the urban lower class parents exhibit the similar 
pattern while urban middle class has little concern about such 
benefits. In this connection it should be noted that several 
respondents explicitly said, ‘I want to have children to take 
care of me when I am old’. 

From the above facts it is evident that a population policy 
for planned parenthood leading to small family size must 
include credible and adequate programmes for the financial and 
emotional care of the parents in old age. In this connection 
serious attention should be given to the joint family system 
prevalent in India when parents take pleasure in taking care of 
grand children and live in the same household. 


AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY AND 
WORLD HUNGER 


DR. Y.P. MAHALLE, 
Professor of Agril. Economics, 
Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth, 

Akola 


The Problem of world hunger has tentatized the world for 
over 150 years since Malthus published his essay on the principles 
of population. Today, probably more people are thinking 
about it than at any other time. Most popular debates about 
the future of World Food situation mainly concern the relation- 
Ship between population and food production. The classical 
exposition, that of Malthus, consists in comparing possible 
tates of growth of population and food production and 
inquiring whether the latter may be able to keep pace with the 
former. The rate at which food production increase does not 
depend solely on the bounty of nature but man's technical 
ability to exploit it. The fact that the present paper does not 
deal with the non-technical factors affecting agricultural 
progress should not be taken as implying any under valuation 
of their importance. Disease and malnutrition, ignorance, 
poverty often so absolute that it leaves the farm family nothing 
to invest in improvements, very small and fragmented holdings, 
adverse tenure relation, bad taxation Systems, poor credit 
facilities, poor marketing, political instability, administrative 
inefficiency and Corruption are the difficulties of an under 
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developed country. This paper does not dwell on these basic 
issues as they require more comprehensive treatment. 

It would, of course, serve little purpose to consider the _ 
technical possibilities for increasing production without 
bearing in mind that many things which are technically feasible a 
may be uneconomic. For instance, it is necessary as a general 
rule to exclude from consideration those technical possibilities. 
for raising physical productivity which would clearly result in 
lowering the net economic productivity of inputs i.e. they would 
otherwise include an input of resources of greater value than 
the value of extra output. Increase in production achieved 
in this way would result in the human race growing poor. 
Man would be producing more food and other agricultural 
products only at the expense of other things. It should also be 
recognised that the future growth of knowledge and technology 
will not only increase technical possibilities but also render 
economically feasible things which are at present technically 
possible but unprofitable. For instance, with improved trans- 
portation, the cost of fertilisers is lowered, or power machin- 
ery reduces the cost of land reclamation. 

Essentially the aim of technology is to make the most 
efficient use of resources. Modern agricultural technology 
requires a degree of sophistication in its application and it would 
be unrealistic to expert peasant farmers to adopt it without 
appropriate training. 

New Agricultural technology of sixties helped a great deal in 
increasing the food production in the world. The index num- 
ber of world food production (Base 1961-65—100) rose from 
117 in 1968 to 126 in 1971. The world agricultural production 
began to grow at about 3 percent per annum which was higher 
than growth rate of population. This, however, only sufficed 
to help food supply keep pace with increase in demand caused 
by growth of population. The per capita availability showed 
only a slight improvement, the index rising from 107 in 1968 
to 108 in 1971. The world food demand in eighties is estimated 
to grow at the annual rate of 2.5 percent of which 2 percent 
represents increase on account of population growth and 0.5 
percent as a result of increased purchasing power caused by 
growth in incomes. 
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TABLE 1 


Income Elasticities of Demand for Cereals 


All cereals Wheat Rice 
World —0.02 —0.24 —0.23 
Developed countries —0.24 —0.26 —0.21 
Developing countries 0.13 0.23 . 0.20 


——————————————————————————— 
Source: Agricul. Commodity Projections 1970-1980 Vol. II, F.A.O. 
Rome. 


Table-1 shows income elasticities of demand for cereals 
in general and wheat and rice in particular, in developing and 
developed countries. It will be observed that while developing 
countries have positive income elasticities of demand for cereals 
that are less than unity, developed countries have negative values. 


Nutritional Situation in the World 


The nutritional intake of proteins in terms of grams per 
person per day and calories per person per day in developed 
countries and developing countries is given in Table-2. 


TABLE 2 


Nutritional Status between Developed and Developing 
Countries of the World 


Item Developed Developing 
countries countries 
Calories (per pzrson per day) 3060 2150 


Total proteins (Grams 
per person per day). 90 58 


Animal proteins (Grams 
per person per day). 44 9 


Source : The journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. 124, 
pp. 463-525. 
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From quantitative point of view, food consumptions in 
developed countries averages more than 3000 calories a day 
compared with an average of not much more than 2000 calories 
in case of developing countries. Similar is the situation in case 
of total protein and animal protein intake. 

The existing gap in intake of calories and proteins food 
between developed and developing countries is alarming and it 
may increase in future unless developing countries make 
strenuous efforts to increase their productivity and total produc- 
tion. There exist a great potential to increase the productivity 
in developing countries by adopting new technology in agricul- 
ture and livestock products. 

The problem of world hunger in general and in case of 
developing countries in particular could be solved by attaching 
it on two fronts i.e. adopting a new technology in agriculture 
and reducing the population growth rates. History suggests 
that all round economic development, resulting in opportunities 
for leisure and new concept of living create both the will and the 
understanding to adjust the family size to numbers which each 
family unit can support without unduly depressing its standards 
of consumption and leisure. 

At present the growth rates of population are very high in 
developing countries as compared to developed countries. The 
dimensions of population in developed and under developed 
countries are discussed below. 


Dimension and Growth of Population 


Table-3 shows the size and annual growth rates ofthe world 
Population for eight major geographic areas for the period 
from 1960 to 1975. During this period, the population of the 
world increased by about one-third from approximately three 
billion in 1960 to four billion in 1975. More than five-sixth 
of this increase accrued in the less developed regions. The 
proportion of the population of the less developed regions in 
the total world population was 67.3 per centin 1960 but it 
increased to 71.5 per cent in 1975. 

The annual rate of population growth in the more developed 
regions, already moderate, declined from 1.2 per cent in the 
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TABLE 3 


Total Population and Annual Growth Rates by Regions 1960-75 
eee 
Regions Population in Growth rate 

crores (percent) 


— 


1960 1965 1970 1975 1960-65 1970-75 


Europe* 42.2 44.5 45.9 47.3 0.9 0.6 
U.S.S.R.* 21.4 23.1 243 25.5 1.5 1.0 
Northern* 

America 19.9 21.4 22.6 23.7 1:5 0.9 
Oceania* 16 18 19 21 24 2.0 
South Asia 85.6 97.0 110.1 125.0 2.5 2,5 
East Asia 78.8 85.4 92.6 100.6 1.6 1.7 
Africa 27.3 309 35.2 40.1 2.5 2.6 
Latin America 21.6 24.7 28.3 32.4 2.8 2.7 
World 298.6 328.8 361.0 396.7 1.9 1.9 
More developed 

regions* 97.6 103,6 108.4 113.2 1.2 09 


Less developed 
regions 201.0 225.1 252.6 283.5 2 2.3 


———————————————— —— o a 


*The area is considered *more developed" from a demographic point 
of view. 


Source: Population and vital statistics, United Nations Report 25 
No. 2 (Series A). 


early 1960’s to 0.9 percent in the early 1970's, In the less- 
developed regions the growth rate, already significant, remained 
high of 2.3 per cent per annum during the period. 

High rates of population growth in the less developed 
countries have serious economic, social and environmental 
consequences. At present, the rates of population growth in 
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many less developed countries are at least half the rates of 
economic growth, and in some cases almost equal to the latter. 
A high rate of population growth tends to slow down the 
rate of per capita income and perpetuate the inequalities of 
income distribution, moreover, it holds down the level of 
savings and investment, thereby limiting the rate of economic 


growth. 


TABLE 4 


Birth and Death Rates and Rates of Natural Increase 
by Regions 1960-1975 


Regions Birth Rate Death Rate Natural 
Increase Rate, 
1960-65 1970-75 1960-65 1970-75 1960-65 1970-75 
Europe* 18.7 16.1 10.2 10.4 8.5 5. 
US.S.R.* 22.3 17.8 7.2 7.9 15.2. . 9:9 
Northern 
America* 22.8 16.5 9.2 9.3 13.6 7.2 
Oceania 26.7 24.8 10.5 9.3 16.1 15.5 
South Asia 448 41.9 20.2 16.7 246 252 
East Asia 28.5 262 12.4 9.8 161 16.5 
Africa 47.7 4463 234 19.8 247 265 
Latin 
America 39.5 36.9 11.2 9.2 28.4 27.7 
World 33.7 31.5 14.7 12.8 19.9 1847 


More developed 


regions 20.5 172 9.0 9.2 115 8.0 
Less developed 
regions 39.9 37.5 17.4 14.3 22.5 23.2 


————————————eeeOOe 


Population and vital statistics. United Nations Report 25 No, 
(Series A). 


Table 4 provides date of birth and death rates for the world 
population. In less developed regions birth rates are nearly 


Source : 
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twice as high as those in more developed regions. The recent 
decline in the birth rates of the more developed rsgions could 
reflect a genuine decline in fertility. Also a slight decline 
occurred in the birth rates of the less developed regions. 

Death rates in the more developed regions have, on the 
whole, stopped declining. But death rates in the less developed 
regions have continued their downward trend due to the avail- 
ability of increasing medical facilities. 

The natural increase of a population isa balance of births 
and deaths. In more developed regions there has been a reduc- 
tion in the already moderate rate of natural increase of popu- 
lation and a further slight rise in the already high rate in the 
less developed regions. The less developed regions had a rate 
of natural increase twice that of the more developed regions in 
the early 1960's and virtually three times as high in most recent 
years. 

Thus, it may be concluded that education-formal and non- 
formal which is going to have a direct bearing not only on 
growth of population but also in the adoption of sophisticated 
technology for increasing agricultural production, should 
receive the highest priority for meeting the problem of world 
hunger. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TOWARDS WORLD HUNGER 


DR. R.N. SINGH 
Professor of Applied Physics 
Institute of Technology, 
Banaras Hindu University 
Varanasi 


The world is under the grip of many problems. One of 
the most important problems is the ‘World Hunger’. This 


problem has two sources : 
(1) Inadequate production of food 
(2) Large number of people to eat 
Itis generally believed that if both these problems are effec- 
tively taken care the good deal of the problem can be solved. 
There may be numerous methods to solve these problems, 
therefore, a manifolded concentrated effort should be made by 
different cross-section of the society in the world. The congre- 
gation of educated people can indeed contribute a good deal to 


solve this uphill task. 


(1) Inadequate Production of Food 


untries of the World 


The production of food in all the co 
the scientific 


are not at the same rate. The countries using 
and technological appliances produce more food and are not 
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only self-sufficient but they are required to destroy their food 
reserves in order to stabilise the market. Some of the countries 
have established ‘Land Bank’ system where they pay for 
farmers who do not produce. On the other hand there are 
countries where inspite of the best efforts, the production lies 
much below the needs of the people. Here the scientific 
principle of equiportion of food and conservation of food 
can be easily evolved and this problem can be solved to certain 
extent. 

I may mention that the solution propounded by Educators, 
Scientists and Technologists is not always acceptable to 
Governments and Politicians of various countries in the World. 
Politicians and Governments of different countries view this 
problem with this International congregation of Educators 
should come forward to speak the truth and make efforts in 
pressing correct points to their respective Governments. 
Therefore, a free system of food distribution can be evolved. 
An International Pool of Scientists and Technologists can then 
come forward and assist the World with their Scientific and 
Technological suggestions to develop and improve the food 
production in the different parts of the World. Inspite of 
education the different countries of the World behave in an 
uneducated way because of the political and governmental 
interference and domination. Scientific and Technological 
methods althrough capable of potentially solving this problem 
of World Hunger remain practically inactive except partially 
helping their own countries. The international organisation 
of Educators should take up a broader pragramme of exposing. 
the evil practices at work in different countries which adds to 
the giant problem of World Hunger. Even in country like 
India the cost of the food varies from one part to another and 
in certain parts of the country the food is spoiled in the 807 
downs because of lack of transportation. 


(2) Population Control 
Even if the production of food and distribution of food is 


achieved on the scientific basis, it may not meet the needs of 
the ever-growing rate of World population. Therefore, there 
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exists an utter need of population control in the World. 
Often times it is said and substantiated by the statistics 
that if the World becomes educated and living standard is 
increased, the population would automatically be controlled, 
This may be a truth but these two problems can hardly be 
coupled. Scientific thinking and practices meet opposition 
from existing religious practices and therefore any program in 
this direction is likely to meet frustrating ends. The Educators 
have to reach people and convince them to control the popu- 
lation and explain to them the advantages of a small family. 
The mass-media, news papers, radio, television and cinemas 
would do a great deal to reach the common people. 
Unfortunately the educated and well to do cross-section 
of the society is effectively controlling the population and the 
illiterate and working class keep on increasing the size of their 
family ignorantly. This adds to the future problem and makes 
it worse and manifolded. This problem can be best tackled by 
the educators rather than governments and politicians but the 
educators do not have means and needed finance to take up 
such a program. I would suggest that this International 
Organization should press their respective governments and 
build up an International force to spare funds and assign this 
problem to the Educators of various countries who should be 
free to seek cooperation of the International Organization. An 
educator going to the people and taking to them regarding the 
need for population control is much likely to bring better 
results. The governmental and political wings have miserably 
failed to do so because of their intrigued and selfish concern. An 
educator enjoys better position in the society to deliver the 
goods and secure better success. However, the million dollar 
question remains to be answered. Will the governments in the 
World agree to abide by the suggestions of Educators ? May 
be they do not because this organisation is still in infancy. If 
we work hard and on the global scale this organisation becomes 
active, I am sure it can create a right impact in the society. 
In order to achieve this goal an International Culture of Edu- 
cators has to be built up and they should be free and fearless 
in projecting the right approach and solution to general pro- 
blems of society and Hunger in particular. The prevailing 
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lack of concern and self-centred attitude of Educators in the 
World in general and India in particular must vanish and new 
venture should be infused among Educators. If this Organi- 
zation becomes strong in the World many other problems in 
addition to Hunger will find an easy solution. 


HYGIENIC ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 
FOR WORLD HUNGER AND PEACE 


DR. S.M. MARWAH 
MD, DPH, DIH, FAMS, FIPHA, FISCD., 
Professor of Preventive & Social Medicine, 
Institute of Medical Sciences, 
Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi 


Problems of hunger, illiteracy and disease are inter-related. 
Poverty leads to hunger, illiteracy and diseases in a vicious circle. 
The vicious circle has to be broken through integrated develop- 
ment approaches for agriculture and industrial productions, 
education and health care. More specifically in health, poverty 
related hunger leads both to undernutrition and communicable 
diseases problems. Hygienic aspects of these problems are related 
to mostly disposal of human wastes especially faecal matter 
and refuse and control of rodents and insects like house flies. 
In developing countries, environmental insanitation and 
contamination of water and food are not only problems of ex- 
treme poverty areas but also of comparatively more affluent areas 
like metropolitan towns, university campuses etc. within the 
Banaras Hindu University township where present conference is 
being held, all students and community messes are as unhygienic 
asinany rural poverty areas. Further practically one quarter 
of the drinking water samples were found contaminated 
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at the points of human consumption while all samples 
were bacteriologically excellent at the points of delivery i.e. 
deep tubewell water supply sources in the university township 
(Marwah et al 1969). These hygienic aspects are related to 
the behavioural life styles of the population. In poverty areas 
hygienic aspects of the problems are still further complicated 
by heavy contamination of food and water of even vulnerable 
grcups like pregnant, nursing mothers, infants and pre-school 
children. Besides hygiene of food, hygiene of water has got to be 
considered as more than 60% of human bodies are constituted by 
water. Appropriate spectrum of technological innovations are 
needed for implementation of water and food hygiene besides 
health education of the population for hygienic life-styles, The 
author has been able to diffuse quite a few innovations within 
extreme poverty community settings e.g. giving boiled cooled 
water to infants only when no other method of safe water 
is practicable nor economically feasible or just eating 
food immediately by cooking (sterilised by heating) when no 
other hygienic aspects are possible in the lowest poverty areas. 
In fact the author has been able to develop a spectrum of 
appropriate technology for aiming to tackle hygienic aspects 
of water and food in extreme poverty to marginally developing 
human communities e.g. spectrum of cooled boiled water for 
infants only in extreme poverty families as infants are done 
maximum damage by morbidities and mortalities by gastro- 
intestinal infections plus sanitary dug wells by groups of 
families e.g. groups of brahmins or thakur families plus hand- 
pumps for individual comparatively affluent families plus pipe 
water in certain affluent areas plus pipe water or handpumps 
in schools or other public place etc. etc. In a nutshell the spec- 
trum of approaches areas per diverse economical and socio- 
cultural settings available in diverse community settings. 
Similarly problems of malnutrition are tackled through a spec- 
trum of approaches like kitchen gardens for getting vege- 
tables and for disposal of waste water in extreme poverty 
families, cheap nutrition locally available supplements in terms 
of daily requirements of 1/3 calories and 1/2 proteins for pri- 
mary and middle school children as mid-day meals, iron folic 
acid tablets for anaemic pregnant and lactating mothers with 
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advice for best possible nutrition within meagre family budget- 
ting supplemented with simple food hygiene of eating cooked 
food immediately after heating to boiling point etc., mainte- 
nance of poultry, goats when other milk animals are not 
economically feasible with consumption of boiled milk and 
when pasteurisation is not economically feasible etc. etc. 
(Marwah et al 1971). Hygienic aspects of hunger are 
also very much related to disposal of human wastes. From 
hygienic points of view, hygienic methods of disposal are 
important for public health points of view. But for problems of 
hunger, recycling of human wastes are equally if not more 
important than hygienic disposal. As such appropriate techno- 
logy is also needed for recyling of human wastes besides their 
hygienic disposal e.g. feeding for faecal matter for fish culture 


etc. etc. (Rybozynski, 1978). 


Conclusion 


To conclude, the following noted are reemphasised : 


1. Integrated development approaches are needed to break 
the vicious circles of poverty, illiteracy, hunger and 
disease. All health and education efforts should be 
aimed at integrated approaches. 

2. Spectra of appropriate technological approaches are 
needed for tackling problems of malnutrition and 
associated environmental insanitation in terms of 
water and food contamination in diverse socio-econo- 
mic settings. 

3. Experimentations for appropriate technological inno- 
vations are also needed for recycling of human wastes 
in addition to hygienic disposal of the human wastes 
so that human wastes at present leading to disease 
problems can help in promotion and increase of food 


supplies. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
EDUCATION AND WORLD HUNGER 


DR. S.L. KAYASTHA, 
Professor and Head 
Department of Geography, 
Banaras Hindu University 


I should like to begin my address with a statement by 
Margaret Mead, the renowned cultural anthropologist : 

“I think it is a total mistake to separate these pro- 
blems...We have learned since World War II to deal 
with entire system at once...We have means to think 
about the whole planet... You can't separate population 
from food, the protection of environment and the design 
of human habitations". 

Margaret Mead was impatient with an interviewer who. 
suggested that mankind could not win the race between over- 
population and production of sufficient food. It is really 
essential to take into consideration a total view rather than 
consider the problem only in parts. 

Geography as an integrate science aims at a holistic view 
of man and environment. "Geography is the pursuit of wisdom 
with respect to place," the broad substratum of geography 
is instinctive. We may call it a desire for knowledge or 
curiosity, but all of us have it in varying measure: the sav- 
ages, the civilized, the young and the old. 
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"Geographical education seeks to examine : 
Where people live? What is the character of their 
environment ? 
Who people are ? How they live ? 
What are their socio-economic conditions ? 

Geographer is particularly concerned with three important 
conflicts : 

(i) The world is getting smaller but the divisions are get- 
ting sharper. 

(ii) Science and Technology have greater capacity to serve 
man, but the world is still faced with the problems of 
population, hunger and want. 

(iii) Ecological understanding is greater but ecological de- 
gradation is increasing. 

Geographical education helps in understanding and appre- 
ciating these aspects and problems in depth, and in finding 
solutions to them. The mapping of phenomena is an important 
tool of geography and aids our understanding of realities. 
Survey and analysis in the field and the laboratory further 
highlight the realities of the situation and the problem. 
‘Geographer looks into the character of landscape and the 
social phenomena like a detective of evolution and devolution 
of man and nature both in time and space. Soil erosion pro- 
vides an example of interaction of man and environment. 
The misuse of land is the prime cause lowering world food 
production as a factor by itself and adding to the problem of 
world hunger. The human needs have a common factor, 
that is, fulfilment. Social Geography takes account of human 
frailties, as well as strength. However, alot of problems are 
political. Ifa country prefers guns to butter, it must tighten 
its belt. There is a world food shortage while the population 
is growing. A country can only eat what it earns. Use of 
Science for armaments so much as to neglect human welfare is 
nothing but wasteful and vicious. Science and technology 
must be harnessed to producing more food and material goods 
to meet human wants. It is true that some areas of the world 
produce more and some less ; but on the whole the world is 
short of enough food production. The population of the world 
is growing fast. The doubling time for population growth varies 
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with growth rate : 


Growth Rate Doubling Time 
% Per Year (Years) 
0.1 700 
0.5 140 
1.0 70 
2.0 35 
4.0 18 
5.0 14 
7.0 10 
10.0 7 


ee eS ee 
The significant acceleration in world population came with 
agricultural development when man began to cultivate crops 
and domesticate animals. The growth rate has increased from 
0.3% in 16.50 to about 2% by 1950. This increase has been 
due to expansion of human ecumene, scientific and technologi- 
cal developments including those of medical sciences. 


World Population Growth 
—————————————————— 


Year Population in Time Taken in 
Billions Years 

1810 1 Several Millenniums 

1925 2 115 Years 

1960 3 36 Years 

1980 4 (Estimate) 20 Years 

1993 5 (Estimate) 13 Years 

2000 6.5 (Estimate) 7 Years 


—————————————————————D 
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It is estimated that on the basis of 1960 growth rate, the 
earth’s population will reach 135.8 billion by the year 2220 
` A.D., which would restrict space to 1 sq. metre of land surface 
per person. It is however hoped that this trend will not 
continue and world population growth will be restricted. All 
modern nations have passed from a condition of high fertility 
and mortality to one where both vital rates are relatively low. 
In this process of change, all have experienced intermediate 
stage, where mortality is much lower than fertility resulting in 
large increase in population numbers. The developing coun- 
tries have yet to complete this “demographic transition". 
Hence there is bound to be rapid population increase for some 
time. By 1965, the developing countries had 70% of the 
world's population but only 20% of the World's G.N.P. 
Therefore population planning and economic development must 
be the two pillars of any national planning. The developing 
counwies share in common certain features, "Low standard 
of living, low average income, low food consumption, low 
literacy level, high unemployment and  under-employment, 
poor health, rapid population growth, youthful age-composi- 
tion, high dependency ratio, high proportion of population 
engaged in agriculture, under-utilization of resources, limited 
capital equipment, limited industrialization, poor communi- 
cation, and monoproduction of food stuffs and minerals. Thus 
the problems of developing countries are more acute than 
those of developed countries. The unfulfilled needs of a rapidly 
growing world population for the essentials of life, is not only 
undesirable but also poses a threat to peace and to any socio- 
economic system. The implications of twice the present size of 
population are staggering. Presently, over half the world’s 
population is underfed, under-housed, under-educated and in 
general under-privileeed. Agricultural land is limited. It 
roughly takes one acre plus animal food stuffs from grazing 
lands to feed one person. The world’s population is growing 
at the phenomenal rate of 200,000 per day or 75 million per 
year. The agricultural area cannot be increased as rapidly, 
though there is much scope for development and increase of 
yields. Asit is, nearly half a billion people are suffering 
from food hunger. If the world's food supply were evenly 
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divided among its inhabitants, hunger could be curbed for 
several decades but it is unlikely that the affluent nations will 
reduce their living standards or change their food habits to 
help the have-nots. Moreover, you can eat what you produce, 
of what you can pay for. Tens of millions of children in the 
poorer countries are being deprived of normal brain develop- 
ment as a result of a serious lack of proteins in their diet. 
The protein resources are shared out almost solely in propor- 
tion to financial resources. By eating more high protein grain, 
rather than meat, we could nourish more people. However, 
even on land, the pressure must not increase beyond the 
“Critical Population Density”, otherwise over-exploitation 
may result in the long term detriment of the system of land 
use. Some of the problems of population and food were 
discussed at the U.N. World Population Conference in Bucha- 
rest, and the World Food Conference in Rome. The objective 
was to formulate International and national policies and 
programmes for the twin problems of food and population. 
Apart from accepting the proposal to set up a food security 
council, under the aegis of the United Nations, there were 
proposals to increase food production in developing countries 
within the wider framework of development and to adopt 
programmes for improving consumption patterns in all 
countries. Similarly the purpose of World Population Confer- 
ence was to promote human welfare and development through 
rational population policies and programmes. 

The problems of hunger and malnutrition can be solved by 
population planning on the one hand and development of 
economy onthe other. Along with this, the ecological integ- 
rity of the human environment must be maintained. This is the 
Geographer’s view. We must learn to live in harmony with 
nature and with one another. Along with the Faculty of 
Education, man must develop the Faculty of Harmony, so 
that the people may live without ill-will, as expressed in the 
Indian Concept of “Basudhaiv Kutumbakam"—the World is 


One Family. 


EDUCATION AND WORLD HUNGER : 
THE HISTORICAL ASPECTS 


DR. G.S. CHHABRA, 
Prof. and Head, 
Department of History, 
University of Jammu 


World hunger is a historical phenomenon. There are two ` 
types of hunger. First is the hunger for the basic needs where 
man is not able even to make his both ends meet. His children 
are under-nourished and half-dressed, his wife is anaemic and 
he himself lacks invigorating diet to enable him to put in his 
best in his profession. The other type of hunger is for affluence, 
where man perpetually remains in want, desiring ever more 
and more, and never satiated and never at Peace with himself. 
This second type of hunger is mainly thought-based, and is 
therefore more painful, as we understand that even a physical 
pain is often more psychological than real, and psychology 
concerns itself with thought and emotions, and their inter- 
action with the situations with which man finds himself 
surrounded. 

Education concerns itself with thought and its cultivation, 
and hence obviously, in the second type of hunger it may play 
more meaningful role in the elimination of pangs, though in 
the first case also, its role will not be insignificant, as we shall 
presently see. 
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What type of education is necessary which might inculcate 
in the minds of its recipients, a feeling of contentment, and a 
sense and realisation of the intrinsic value of the objects of 
desire and of the need to distinguish between real and un-real 
and between that which can give pleasure and that which will 
bring only pain ? 

When we talk of the type of education, obviously we pre- 
sume that there are thought-based methods which can remove 
man’s suffering and bring him peace. For in the ultimate 
sense, in both the types of hunger we have referred to above, 
our main concern is pain and its removal, and not the physical 
consumption of an article of diet, or a physical possession of 
an article of desire, which constitute only a means to an end 
and not the end itself. 

A thought-based method is a method evolved through indi- 
vidual or collective experience. Experience are mind's reaction to 
the challenges posed by what is, and their memory which slowly 
passes from conscious to sub-conscious mind, and remains 
their embeded forming a ground-work of a man's aptitude, 
behaviour and thought, the basis on which the super-structure 
of man's knowledge and intellect, his power to understand 
and analyse is erected. This knowledge and intellect turn one 
into a teacher and make one anxious to plan and mould others 
to his way of thinking, either due to his will to dominate, or 
due to his genuine desire that others should profit from what 
he has gained. 

The question is, can knowledge, intellect, experience and 
thought produce peace and help one to help others to remove 
pangs of hunger? What is necessary for the salvation of the 
world, understanding or knowledge ? Thcse two, the under- 
standing and knowledge are often considered as one. But are 
they actually one, or the one is only a stumbling block in the 
way of the other, a dead-weight round its neck that makes free 
movement utterly difficult ? Probably this question will have 
first to be answered before our thesis may proceed further. 

Knowledge is naming and attaching words to what one 
understands. These words and names are not always necessary 
for understanding an object. For often one understands that 
one is enveloped with some sort of joy or some sort of 
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depression which one can not translate into words and thoughts 
and bring it down into the world of knowledge and intellect. 
An illiterate mother often understands that a particular action 
on the part of her grown up and educated child will bring 
harm. But the calculating and knowledgeable child stuffed 
with words, names and knowledge fails to see it and understand. 
Jn this case, the knowledge rather becomes a stumbling-block, 
the intuition is silenced and wisdom suppressed, and the man 
suffers instead of gaining from the donkey loads of books 
which he has mastered and crammed up in his mind. 

Knowledge, reasoning, logic are not thus the same as 
understanding. Reasoning and logic which are knowledge- 
based are blind. They do not understand, and therefore they 
surmise. The moment the understanding dawns, they are 
calmed. 

What is then necessary for the solution of the problem 
of the world hunger ? Will knowledge and its concomitants or 
its products, the reasoning and logic, help, or it is the under- 
standing alone that will deliver the good. Obviously that which 
is a stumbling block, will not help clear up a path. For the 
solution of the problem the knowledge and its concomitants 
will have to go and the understanding to obtain. Or in other 
words, all education that concern itself with knowledge and 
its dissemination will have to disappear, and the fire of 
understanding be allowed to burn and spread in spontanity and 
engulf the whole world. 

What thus is needed for the solution of the problem of 
world hunger is transformation of mind, not its cultivation. 
Such transformation of mind can not come where attitudes 
are adopted and professions owned. The real teacher will be 
he who has in him that glow of knowing without knowledge 
and not the one who plans and teaches. 

Experience, knowledge and thought. They are all consti- 
tuents of the mind. Mind divides man from the animate and 
inanimate things that surround him. Mind destroys love and 
understanding and creates discord. Discord cries for unity 
which is its opposite and hence impossible for it to obtain. 
How will mind, knowledge and education based on them 
bring about peace. 
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When the man that has the fire of understanding in him 
moves about, his fire will enkindle fire in whosoever he will 
come into contact with. This fire will thus spread and burn 
the pangs of hunger of those who already have and show path 
to those who have not. For where there is understanding, 
there is right action. In between the two, there is neither 
knowledge nor naming. What an understanding man thus will 
do to satisfy his basic want, will be known to none, and will 
be beyond surmise, beyond knowledge and therefore beyond 
education. 

Knowledge agitates mind, and an agitated mind often does 
not see even a thing that lies under its nose, Knowledge 
destroys one’s link and rapport with the outside world, and 
hence makes, one incapable of noticing things around him. 
What is needed for the man who does not have, is calm, not 
agitation. What is needed for him is not separateness, but 
contact and vision of the things that surround him. Calm 
spreads from where calm is, not from where there is agitation 
and discord. A thinking, scheming and motivated mind is a 
political mind, it is not the calm that might solve problems. 
Education is always thought-based, thought is always a distur- 
bance in the mind like ripple in the calm waters of an ocean 
making it impossible to reflect in it the true glory of the moon 
of understanding above it. How will education then solve the 
problem of world hunger ? 
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WORLD HUNGER : SOCIOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


DR. R.N. Srivastava 


Professor of Sociology, 
Utkal University 


At the very first reflection, it appears that world hunger 
has no bearing on Sociology and Social Science can possibly 
do little in understanding and solving this problem. However, 
deeper though always necessary to encompass the locus and 
determine the focus for immediate relevance and desired 
direction. First glance, might fail to discover even the very 
obvious. The second may succeed to scratch the surface, at 
least, if it is well-geared to Sociological perspectivism. An 
intellectual discipline may bring about practical results ulti- 
mately. It is much easier to separate body and soul in India 
than to keep the two together. This is real India as we said 
around with economic spectacles on. The economic barometer 
tallies with the observation. And if the economic base is so 
slippery, how can we raise a stable superstructure. This is one 
thing, not to be knowing how to live, but that will be quite 
another, if we do not have enough means and resources 
basic to existence. Under Charters and Constitutions we stand 
guaranteed of all kinds of freedoms. But we know it ourselves 
that how many and how much of these, we really enjoy. We may 
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cry here or shout there, we may starve here or die there but are 
we really serious in knowing about what it is all due to. We are 
yet not prepared to search our conscience for obtaining perma- 
nent solutions and really real results. We are struggling for 
increase in our interia relief and dearness allowances, profit 
sharing and bonuses, provident fund and life insurance and 
inspite of that we are no where nearer the goal. 

India is a limited frame work on the global life-scale. 
One tongue is talking of life-style and standards of life, the 
other is coming out of hungry bellies seeking minimum 
calories for physiological balance. India is a country where 
feasting must alternate with fasting. Sometimes, it becomes 
a matter for all-weather fasting for all like a compulsory 
national dieting scheme. Nothing else but the sociological 
approach can match the situation. 

India of today is a sick society. Treatment o; the 
nor even of the disease. The patient 
of normal health. Sociology 
all of a piece and not piece- 


symptoms will not do, 
is to be brought back to the rythm 


alone can take up the problem, 
meal. India is sick today and the diseases are many. We have 


become a "bitter home" of all ills and evils. “From bitter to 
better" is a Sociological issue. Perhaps, Sociology is the only 
answer. India of tomorrow is à big question mark. And 
Sociology holds the key to a better India. Caste and class 
conflicts will bring no fruits. Co-operative efforts and whole- 
some mutual ties can be fruit-bearing. Sociology alone can 
possibly teach lessons of securing permanent friendship and 
relationships inside or outside of family. And 
as always spoken of humility and 
d love, integral truth and social 
rich brotherhood or 


enduring 
HINDU Social thought h 


hospitality, non-violence an 
reality. Rich motherhood insured, 
sisterhood are bound to regenerate. We stand disinherited 
today. The result is moral decay and crisis of Character. 
We live on conveniences. We fight for facilities. The sense 
of direction is lost. The Philosophy of life is gone. We 
have got some pecuniary gains no doubt and are securing 
monetary compensations, more $0, the object matter of 
envy and the subject matter of relative deprivation and that 
too, in an atmosphere of mutual distrust and general apathy. 
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As a result thereof, our moral fibres are getting weaker. The 
whole culture framework is breaking. Social structure is 
becoming anomic. Human being is fast becoming hollow. 
Indian personality is giving way. : 

It is a paradox for Sociology to reslove that with the gain 
in control ever the world which man did not build, he is 
losing grip over the world which man built around himself say 
family, groups or society. 

Sociology should give not only the vision but much more 
than that. It must provide also the conceptual tools, and 
necessary apparatus to turn this visionary dream into a 
glaring reality full of rich life and social activity. Hence 
the need for scientific knowledge about society and the trained 
Sociologists. These social engineers can look to efficient and 
effective functioning of the social System. 

Focussing attention on world hunger, it is an unfortunate 
outgrowth of the malfunctioning of the world economic system 
Which is the most significant component of the global social 
System. Factors of production and productive relationships 


do not seem to be in perfect harmony. Distributors and 
distribution mechanism may be equally at fault. 


The trained sociologists can act as expert bandmasters to 
call every tune of the national orchestra into a world harmo- 
nium. Enlightened nations and states must realize, sooner 


and better, that the rich ought to help the poor and the strong 
must support the weak. 


many complex 
tensions, inter- 
world cultural 


1 onal disaster or a world- 

Sociology can certainly help avoid throwing individual 
os 3 lot into Jeopardy by Smoothening and sweetening 
i pm and inter-societa] relations and thus making for 
moo! readjustments and happy re-adaptations in inter- 
societal relationships within the orbit of entire humanity. 


wide Catastrophe. 
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development of science and culture accompanying it. What- 
ever the motives, scholars began a serious study of the material 
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their national consciousness. 

These philosophical works had many shortcomings and 
limitations. Most of them emphasised the standpoint of 
idealism, and the materialistic traditions of our country are 
ignored. A few pages were devoted to Charvaka system, but 
even that was described as something alien to our national 
spirit. The history of our philosophy was not viewed as a 
history of the struggle between idealism and materialism, but 
as a continuous, unbroken stream of idealist thought. This 
tendency to present Indian philosophical thought as exclusively 
idealist or metaphysical is still dominant among our philoso- 
phers and scholars. References to the contrast between the 
materialist.values of the West and spiritual values of East, the 
emphasis made on “The Vedantic Spirit of India” and the 
theories of Indian exceptionalism, have all left their work on the 
thinking of the people. Consequently, the spirit of Indian 
philosophy is widely believed to be essentially based on 
Adhyatmavada or metaphysics. 

But we have to accept the fact that materialism has 
exerted a powerful influence on the Indian mind, in the different 
epochs of our history. As Radhakrishnan said, “Materialism 
is as old as philosophy"! Therefore, an objective assessment 
of India's philosophical heritage calls for a proper appreciation 
of the important contributions made by materialist philosophy 
to the development of Indian thought. This becomes doubly 
important when our scholars are engaged in the search for a 
philosophy which integrates the modern scientific spirit with 
our cultural heritage. 

Another defect noticed in the works of these scholars is that 
they explain the ancient system and doctrines in isolation from 
their social and economic basis. Each system is discussed not 
historically but as complete in itself. It is a fact that philo- 
sophical system and doctrines can be properly understood 
only when they are studied against their economic and social 
background. Philosophy really reflects, in the final analysis, 
the social and economic characters of a people. Changes in 
social and economic conditions cannot but influence their 
ideological superstructure. “The mode of production of the 
material means of existence," wrote Marx, ‘‘Conditions the 
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whole process of social, political and intellectual life. It is not 
the consciousness of man that determines their existence, but 
on the contrary, it is their social existence that determines their 
consciousness."? 

To say that the economic structure of society is the real 
basis which gives rise to ideas and institutions does not mean 
that everything in society is determined by economic develop- 
ment. Relation of production are the decisive factors in deter- 
mining the position of individuals and classes in society, but 
they are not the only factors to be taken into consideration. 
Changes in philosophical or religious systems are not mechani- 
cal accompaniments of economic and technical changes. They 
have an independent existence of their own and develop in a 
relatively autonomous manner and even influence economic 
and technical changes. Engels said : "Political, legal, philo- 
sophical theories, religious ideas and their further development 
into systems of dogma also exercise their influences upon the 
course of the historical struggles and in many cases preponder- 
rate in determining their form. There is an interaction of all 
these elements, in which amid all the endless host of accidents, 
the economic movement finally asserts itself as necessary."* 
The whole history of India, with the most changes in the 
political, ideological, religious and philosophic spheres during 
the last five thousand years, remains yet to be fully examined 
in the light of their fundamental principles. But principles 
can be used on guides in historical researches. The religious 
and philosophical ideas of India have to be examined in the 
light of these principles and put in their proper economic and 
social Setting. Many intellectuals have realised that the culti- 
vation of a world outlook, which ranges the creative energy of 
our people, imports a vigorous spirit of self-confidence and 
purposefulness to their life, and develops their initiative in 
nation-building activities with the clear perspective of socialist 
onal task. Such an outlook has 
the fast-changing world and to 
Our aim, therefore, should not 


of the values we have inherited, 
m to rational methods of scrutiny 
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and adaptation so that they may be acceptable to the modern 
mind. This paper is an attempt in that direction. 

Man rose through the evolutionary process from the animal 
world about a million years ago. The primitive men, or 
apeman as they are called by scientists, laboured hard 
against the forces of nature and in this process they started 
using tools and implements. Labour is the primary con- 
dition of all human existence and it begins with the making 
of tools. It was by learning to make tools that the first 
human beings set themselves apart from other animals and 
began to work on nature and transform it in their own favour. 
By thus acting on the external world and changing it, they,. 
at the same time changed their own nature and began to 
develop their dormant powers. The more their collective 
labour developed the richer thoughts and ideas grew. 

To determine the stages of socio-economic evolution on a 
scientific basis, the best criterion is man’s mode of production 
and appropriation of food and other materials for his individual 
and social life. Marx observed : “Relics of bygone instruments. 
of labour possess the same importance for the investigation 
of extinct economical forms of society as do fossil bones. 
for the determination of extinct species of animals. It is not 
the articles made, but how they are made, and by what 
instruments, that enables us to distinguish different economical 
epochs. Instruments of labour not only supply a standard of 
the degree of development to which human labour has attained, 
but they are also indicators of the social conditions under 
which that labour is carried on."* 

Anthropologists have divided social evolution into three 
stages — Savagery, Barbarism and Civilization. For Engels, 
*Savagery is the period in which the appropriation of natural 
products ready for use predominated, the things produced by 
men were instruments that facilitated this appropriation ; 
Barbarism is the period in which knowledge of cattle breeding 
and land cultivation was acquired, in which methods of 
increasing the productivity of nature through human activity 
were learnt ; Civilization is the period in which knowledge of 
the further working up of natural products, of industry proper 


and of art was acquired.” 
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Dr. Robert Bruce Foote discovered the first palaeolithic 
implement in India at Pallavarm in Tamil Nadu State as early 
as 1863. The discoveries of this great scientist and his successors 
have proved beyond doubt that the primitive palaeolithic man 
lived in India thousands of years before the advent of the Aryan. 
By the ead of the nineteenth century evidence of a rich neolithic 
culture was found at Bellary in South India. Excavations 
followed at various places in the country and an extensive Stone 
Age culture that flourished in pre-historic India was unearthed. 
These discoveries were accompanied by anthropological resear- 
ches on the forms of family, religious cults, economic and social 
organisations and other institutional forms of the primitive 
tribes and castes in our country. Weare thusin a position 
to know something about our stone-age ancestors who lived in 
the stages of savagery and barbarism. 

How did those primitive men live ? What became of them ? 
No definite answer can be given to such questions. But we 
can say that their life must have been unbearably difficult 
in the face of the depredations of wild animals and the fury 
oftheelements. Yet they held on with determination and 
courage. The hunting and fishing weapons, the stone chisels, 
the remnants of wooden handlooms, various kinds of pottery, 
and the drawings on some of these relics help us to understand 
thelife of the stone age people in India with those crude 
tools and implements fashioned out of rough stones, they 
must have gathered wild fruits and roots and killed animals 
and birds for food. The discovery of bow and arrow was of 
great significance. It enabled the primitive people to hunt 
more efficiently and wild game became a regular item of food. 
It also helped in capturing animals alive for domestication. 
Even today, there are in many parts of India various tribes 
who have not yet passed the hunting and food-gathering 
Stage and who use primitive stone implements and the bow 
"e and lead a life similar to that of the stone age. 

Primitive peoples of India had no class division 
among themselves and no monarchical institutions 
organised into class and tribes. i 
the clan or ‘gotra which claimed 
tribe was characterised by a com 


They were 
The unit of the tribe was 
a common ancestor. The 
mon language or dialect, 
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common religious views and rituals, and common means of 
production. Social groupings based on blood have been 
found to be the most important social units existing among the 
primitive tribes. "The sense of collective responsibility is so 
highly developed among them that the action of a single 
member of a clan may embroil all its other members in a life 
and death struggle with another clan, leading to a blood feud 
which may continue for years.'? 

The primitive Indian society was based on the common 
ownership of the means of production. There was no private 
production, no private consumption, no private property yet. 
Everything was owned in common and was for common use. 
No individual could or did appropriate articles of human 
consumption as his own private property and tbe machinery of 
the state was unknown. There were no beings or subjects, no 
exploiters or exploited, no landlords or capitalists, no 
court or prison houses, no police or armies. Men’s relations 
with one another were governed by the collective nature of 
production and consumption. Implements were then so 
crude and production was so poorly developed that people 
could not exist without joining together against the elemental 
forces of nature and wild animals. Whatever was produced 
belonged to each and everyone. The products of the 
collective labour of all the members of the tribe were 
consumed collectively; the implements of production were 
owned collectively. Therefore, there was no possibility of 
exploitation of man by man. Such a social order naturally 
corresponded to the primitive and undeveloped condition 
of the productive forces. It was not the abundance of 
produce, but the inadequacy of it that marked this social 
organisation. It was the extreme backwardness of the pro- 
cess of production that necessitated collective production and 
collective consumption of the produce. This social compul- 
sion regulated the relations among men.” 

The advance of the stone age to the metal age paved the 
way for great changes in the collective life of the ancient 
peoples. Handicrafts emerged and with them new divisions 
of labour also appeared. Exchange of products and commo- 
dity production became possible. Wealth increased. The 
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increase of production in different branches like cattle- 
breeding, agriculture and domestic handicrafts enabled human 
labour to produce more than what was necessary for its 
maintenance. Private property raised its head within the 
primitive communist society, based on collective production 
and collective consumption. Differences as between the rich 
and the poor appeared and within society some became 
“haves” and others “have-nots”. The stage of civilization was 
ushered in. 

A number of Indian writers have made attempts to assess 
the work of thinkers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
But many of them set out to prove the superiority of Indian 
thought over the West. To them India is the eternal teacher 
in all things spiritual. They look upon the development of 
Indian thought as though it has taken place in complete 
isolation from the rest of human civilization. They are 
Suspicious of criticism from outside. They show a pathetic 
belief in the self-sufficiency of the ideas of particular 
individuals. The use of stock expressions like ‘spirit of the 
age’, ‘the demon of technology’, ‘primal truth’ are used so 
frequently, and with such little effort to particularise their 
meanings, that ideas remain vogue.? 

Itis more difficult to deal with the progress of thought 
than with the progress of civilization. Ideas cannot be hung 
in sailors like pictures; theories cannot be exhibited in 
museums like sculptures; concepts cannot be tape-recorded 
and broadcast. Achievements in the civilisations are concrete 
and make an immeditate impression. Social and political 
revolutions make themselves felt very quickly but the working 
out of ideas is slow and subtle, 


: There are two concepts of philosophy—those who be- 
lieve that modern Indian philosophy has nothing fresh to 
Offer stick to one of these concepts to the exclusion of the 
other. According to one notion, to philosophise is to 
fashion a complete system of the universe, or at least a 
complete Set of questions and answers regarding some 
Particular aspect of the universe. From this point of view, 
bs record of modern Indian philosophy is indeed unim- 
pressive. No new schools have arisen in the modern age 
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comparable to the Samkhya, the Vaisasika, the Mimamsa and 
other ancient schools. Generally speaking, metaphysical 
systems have remained what they were in the middle ages. 

There is another concept of philosophy according to 
which all is not lost if a comprehensive system is not founded 
or if metaphysical questions are not fully answered. There is 
more in philosophy than the analysis of judgments and the 
classification of categories. 

John Couper Powys, in his book “Culture and Philosophy”, 
raises the question as to what we are entitled to expect from 
a great philosopher. He says: “We should not ask of Spinoza 
or Plato or Hegel whether he is right. We should rather ask: 
“What can you reveal to.me ? What depths and heights can 
you plunge and lift to me ? What feeling can you arouse in one 
of the wordless essence of thing ?”® We can ask the same 
of philosophers like Gandhi and Tagore, who were jobless 
academic in their approach than Spinoza or Hegel. If we 
adopt this elastic attitude about the nature and purpose of 
philosophy, we shall to entertain the belief that there is no 
such thing as modern philosophy. 

Thoreau who was deeply under the influence of Indian 
Philosophy once said : "To be a philosopher is not merely to 
have subtle thoughts, nor evento found a school, but so to 
love wisdom as to live according to its dictates a life of 
simplicity, independence, magnanimity and trust." If this be 
our expectation from philosophy, we shall have no reason to 
complain that modern India has failed to produce significant 
solutions to modern ills of society. Plato referred to philosophy 
as 'that clear delight, and Pythogoras described it as the 
highest magic. If we accept this conception—if one regard 
philosophy as the art of seeing things in the light of eternity— 
we shall not frown upon attempts to attribute philosophical 
wisdom to certain saints alone. As Will Durant puts it, “We 
shall seek philosophy not in its shrivelled abstractness and 
formality, but clothed in the living form of genius: We shall 
study not merely philosophies but philosophers, we shall spend 
our time with the saints and martyrs of thought, letting their 
radiant spirit play about us until perhaps we too, in some 


‘measure, shall partake of what Leonards called ‘the noblest 
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pleasure, the joy of understanding"? 

‘Theory’ is a blanket term and there are theories at very 
different levels. In education there are 'theories' which are 
mere rules of thumb derived from practical experience. Ata 
much lighter scientific level there are the very general theories 
of science. If we talk of the ‘application’ of these theories 
and concepts within pure science, we shall probably be think- 
ing only of particular examples of them. Our interest here is 
not purescience, but in the possibility and measuring the 
‘application’ of science and philosophy to practice. The scale of 
examples starts from application oftheory to practice in 
engineering and considers in turn application of theory to 
practice in clinical medicine, clinical psychology and psychi- 
atry. educational psychology and finally educational philo- 
sophy. 

In engineering there is the application of scientific theories 
to the building of bridges and machines. Here the forces, 
involved can be scientifically worked outin advance by the 
usual hypothetical-deductive experimental ways. The idea of 
application is relatively simple. In clinical medicine the doctor 
is like the engineer, not a pure scientist but an applied one. 
The doctor practices with patients who are individual people, 
organisms. The scientific theories have to be applied tentatively.. 
They have to be tried out, and they do not always work. The 
good doctor has to know his patient in a different way from 
that in which an engineer knows his material. 

In clinical psychology and psychiatry this is more so still. 
There isa great deal of general theoretical knowledge in the 
background of general psychological principles, of psycho- 
pathology, of personal 'types', of motivation, conscious and 
unconscious of the extraordinarily tangled intimacy of mind 
and body, of types of mental aberrations—neurotic, psychotic, 
depressive, schizophenic etc. Application becomes here a subtle 
and complex idea. 

Let us now turn to the application of scientific psychology 
to education and teaching. There isa real sense in which 
scientific knowledge can be and is in some sense ‘applied’ to 
education, It is also obvious that the understanding of physics 
and chemistry and the understanding of children are not of 
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the same kind, and that the application of scientific theorems 
to things is not the same application to persons. So now the 
idea of application becomes very remote and crude. It is in 
encounter with other human beings that such education takes 
place. 

The application of philosophy is much more complicated 
wherever there is application of theory to practice, a judgement 
of ‘value’ is implied. We assume that it is good to cure 
people bodily and mentally. Health is good. We want to 
cure; so we do it again. We want in education to teach 
better, to help children. Therefore we set about applying psy- 
chology. 

These values of application are assumed. When the appli- 
cation is human welfare (medicine, psychiatry, education), it 
is easy to fall into compartmental thinking, to forget the 
human personal needs of the patients, or children, to think of. 
the application for formulae, to forget that the first aim or 
value is to help them as human beings. It does not matter 
in an engineer, but it does matter ina doctor or a teacher, if 
he gets too much into routine habits because that tends to 
make him a bit unknown in doing hisjob. But the doctor 
has to be on lies, guard against ‘guinea-pig attitudes’ on his 
own part. The psychiatrist can be very hard-boiled, the 
educational psychologist can seem Scarcely human. 

What now of the values of the philosopher and ofthe 
application of philosophy of education to educational practice ? 
I like to suggest thatif philosophical thinking is to go any 
distance in transforming educational practice for the better. 
it must be hard and thorough thinking, and that both on its 
intellectual and practical sides it must bethe activity ofa 
‘person’. In emphasizing here that philosophy isa parti- 
cularly far-reaching kind of thinking, and that it isa function 
ofa person. I am emphasizing that this is the kind of thinking 
which alone is likely to make much difference to the practice 
of education. It is not the business of philosophy to give moral 
guidance : philosophy belongs not to the sphere of moral faith, 
but of the intellect". 

The committed educationist has his own oaths of commit- 


ment. Butthey are for the most part silent, personal and 
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private. They must be his own. There are not just simple 
obvious rules set out in a code for anyone to see, universally 
accepted and applied. In the first place, values accepted for 
education have been so different at different time and places, 
and are so today. In the second place, the meanings and 
practical implications of such values as are accepted need to 
be thought at a deeper level than the more obvious values of 
‘applying’ science to engineering or medicine—all of which 
are indisputable. In the third place, most important of all, 
the educator has to think them and dwell in them and make 
his thoughts and commitments peculiarly his own. The great 
danger in education is tags and catch words, what may have 
been living wisdom reduced to a formula for all to copy. We 
can think of the magnificent fine work done in education by 
those who have made ideas like ‘Freedom’ or ‘activity’ really 
their own. It is quite useless to learn the ‘correct? codes— 
even if they were all agreed upon—to mug up the summary 
statements. Each person has to sweet them out for himself. 
They have to be written on his own heart and mind. 

We saw at length in these words that principles of 
value, personally assimilated, cannot be learned into parti- 
cular rules, and that judgement of the individual situation 
in all is relativity is demanded in right decision. The 
Eua aim of this paper simply is an application of this 
Sie mom The educator hasto think through his princi- 
ae ea jee his principles of values, and with his feeling 
RM i imagination as well as his intellect. If he does 
ia CRM time these principles become so assimilated 
m Le onality that all his dispositions are subtly changed, 
Mu ook illuminated so that he sees situations differently, 
dies 3^ aspects and relations, and acts differently. He 
Miren merely deduce what he ought to do now from 
tots a concepts, though deduction may have a part in the 
Bis i cu But mainly, the teacher has through his thinking 
aad his x" of an educated person ; his orientation is changed, 
TEC m bear the stamp of bimself. The educator is 
his Nt bae the artist than the. applied scientist both in 
Kov ME n’ of science and of philosophy. This is not itself 

phy’, but character, learned by philosophy in action. 
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This dischotomy between the brain and the heart is of 
course a trifle overdone. But it does show that Swami 
Vivekananda assigned independent worth to both the ele- 
ments in Indian thought—the Buddhistic and the Brahmanical. 
‘The effort is to give its due place to the affective side of life, 
to soften the stern logic and the monistic metaphysics of 
Indian thought. Vivekananda landed this effort because he 
felt that mankind could not be welded together through 
abstract concepts of reality, but only through love. ‘The 
whole cosmos: is a manifestation of love, from che lowest atom 
to the highest ideal. Love is the motive power of the 
universe. Under the impetus of love, Christ stands ready to 
give up his life for humanity, Buddha for an animal. Without 
it the Universe would fall to pieces in a moment. This love 
is god"? Í 

But love must not sink into sentimentality. Vivekananda, 
like Rousseau, was prepared to accept that the heart has its 
own counsel to offer which may be superior to that offered 


by the head. “If your heart comes into conflict with the 
head” he once said, ‘follow the heart"? 
The philosophy of Swami Vivekananda gives a call for 


action. Itsappealis directed to man, the doer, not merely 
to man, the thinker. He never regarded knowledge, devotion 
and action as roads moving away in entirely different 
directions. He looked upon them as three sections of a 
single road leading towards a state of perfection. The true 
aim of philosophy and education should be to draw attention 
to the divinity already in man just as the true purpose of 
sound education is to reveal the perfection already in the 
child in a potential form. Let me now end with Vivekananda’s 
words which I hope would inspire all of us: “We want today 
Europe’s bright sun of intellectuality, joined with the heart 
of Buddha—the wonderful infinite heart of love and mercy. 
This union will give us the highest philosophy. Science and 
religion will meet and shake hands. Poetry and philosophy 
will become friends. This will be the religion of the future, 
e work it out we can be sure, that it will be for all 


and if w 
714 


times and all peoples. 
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Nearly forty-five years ago George S. Counts (2) raised 
the question “Dare the schools build a new social order.” 
Since then Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, as well as 
the democratic governments of the United States and many 
developing nations, are among those who have made this a 
moot issue by assigning education an increasingly significant 
role in national development. Indeed, the rationale for 
schools ultimately has been founded on the need to control 
the quality of human and societal development. 

It is contended here that recent and continuing excessive 
increases in human quantity place a serious constraint upon 
individual, societal and environmental quality. Thus, if the 
school is to make its qualitative contribution, it must respond 
to the threat to quality posed by the world-wide increase in 
the human population. Therefore, this article advocates the 
establishment of the school as an instrument for population 
control which is held here to be a prerequisite for peace. 
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The practical implications of the political, industrial, and 
intellectual revolutions of the past two centuries, accelerated 
by twentieth century science and technology, extend into 
almost every aspect of human experience. The consequences 
of these movements, although enriching much of contemporary 
life have produced unintended and unexpected outcomes that 
threaten the continuation of a balanced ecology and life as it is 
known. Man has altered his environment on a scale that 
nature cannot quickly restore. 

The accelerated increase and the obvious trend in these 
developments is now leading to a crisis more pervasive and 
threatening than any yet faced by the human species. The 
excessive inerease in population—excessive beyond resources 
and support systems—threatens to debase the quality of the 
environment, the culture and the human population itself. 

For millions of people today living is a struggle for bare 
existence. Many “lesser” species have become extinct; and 
man may be heading toward the same fate. Our survival 
is at stake. Our society has just recently begun to realize the 
impact of man on his environment and to conjecture about 
the consequences of the unrestricted exploitation of our 
natural resources, the unlimited use of chemicals, the burning 
of fossil fuels, the danger, inherent in the use of radioactive 
materials, and, perhaps of greatest importance, uncontrolled 
human reproduction. 
aad contends that the population problem is 
t | problem in the world today and that without 
its solution no other important problems can be solved. 

e E e E qii we must learn about our relationship 
MAE 2 r dependence upon the environment, the 
inevitable effects of our decisions and actions on vital life- 
Support systems, and both the potential and flaws of the human 
Species. We must acknowledge and accept the need for : (a) 
E Dt ep Vines personal responsibility for the 
[o Am D. ae erstanding of the relationship of the 
NIU m am ;and, most urgently, (c) the need 

of humans on Earth so that a balance 


can be achieved that wi i isfyi 
ill permit a sat i e 
for generations to come. (HE ee 
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Human values are central to the concept of environmental 
quality. With increasing numbers of people demanding a 
“high” quality of lifestyle, the resources of the environment, 
regardless of how carefully and efficiently used, will ultimately 
be unable to accommodate these demands. Deterioration 
of both lifestyle and environment will be the inevitable 
result. While space and energy are easily identifiable 
constraints which the environment places on human demands, 
the attainment of intangible values inherent in the concept 
of democracy—freedom, equality, dignity, justice, love, 
peace, rights, health and happiness—may be precluded by 
excessive numbers of people placing demands that cannot 
be met by support systems. Among the basic alternatives 
available to people living in the last quarter of the 20th 
Century are: (a) follow the path that they are on now, i.e., 
one of misuse and depletion of resources with resultant 
pollution and its obvious consequences ; (b) lower human 
desires and demands for a quality environment without control 
of population, which may delay resource depletion and 
ecological imbalance ; (c) control (size, qulity and distribution) 
the human population at a level and in a manner commen- 
surate with the concept of the good life and support capability 
of the environment; or (d) the distribution of needed 
resources can be made to an elite minority while being 
denied to an increasing majority. It is within the context of 
alternative (e) that the rationale being presented here is drawn ; 
other approaches appear to lead to both genocide and to 
“planetcide.”” 

During the 5,000 years preceding the latter part of the 17th 
century, the world’s population probably did not expand 
more than one-tenth of one percent (0.1 %)a year overa long 
period of time. The progress of the “scientific revolution” 
over the past three centuries accelerated the rate of population 
growth by reducing the death rate while the birth rate, 
fexcept recently, and only in a few countries) remained the 
same. 

Today the population is increasing at approximately 2% 
each year. This means a population increase of 80 million 
for 1976—the enquivalent of the world’s eighth largest 
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country (Bangladesh). At the 2% rate of increase, the 
world’s population will double every thirty-five years 
(Freedman and Berelson, 1974). It is estimated that by the 
year A.D. 1, there were approximately 300 million persons 
living on the Earth ; by the year 1750, there were 800 million ; 
in 1850, there were 1.3 billion and in March of 1976, it was 
calculated that the world’s population reached 4 billion. It 
is predicted that there will be 6.4 billion persons alive on the 
Earth in the year 2,000 (Coale, 1974). 

Today the world’s population experiences its most rapid 
growth rate in history; and this growth is from its largest 
numerical base. Many demographers agree that such rapid 
population growth cannot continue for long and they raise 
the question, “Will population level off because of high death 
rates or low birth rates ?” (Freedman and Berelson, 1974). 

For responsible educators, the inescapable question 
becomes, “What role is the school to play in the resolution of 
the population problem and those many problems that are 
inexorably associated with it ?" The answer given here is that 
the school must become an instrument for population control. 
The primary premise upon which this response is made holds 
that the human is the focal point of problems associated with 
environmental quality. Man is a causative factor in these 
problems ; therefore, concern for the human population is 
basic for attempts to improve environmental quality. AII 
other problems include this relationship, and their solution 
must involve changes in human values, attitudes, knowledge, 
skills and behavior patterns. The current world-wide trend 
in population increase imposes nearly insurmountable 
Constraints on the satisfaction of the essential human needs; 
needs that must be served if the human potential is to grow and 
develop into what a human being can become. 

Many of the environmental education, energy conservation 
and anti-pollution activities appear 
assumption that uncontrolled population increases are 
inevitable. Thus, their efforts are reduced to adhoc appro- 


aches and doomed to ultimate failure. Efforts which treat 


only pollution and aspects of the physical or natural parts of 
the environment (air, water, wastes, land. etc.) without due 


to operate on the 
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concern for social conditions and forces are inherently incom- 
plete by themselves and, in terms of their ultimate impact, 
futile. The school has a unique chance to quickly implement 
population education programmes and practices. 

Intelligence has been defined as the ability to solve 
problems and—in the process—prevent other more serious 
problems from arising. Problem solving requires information- 
based decision making and action. In the area of population 
growth, the schools appear to be defaulting on their respon- 
sibility to provide the citizenry with a sufficient information 
base. Among the possible reasons for the general , lack of an 
organized response to the problem of population growth are : 

1. A clear, identifiable and agreed-upon goal for population 
control has yet to the proposed ; and the leadership to accom- 
plish that goal is noticeably absent. 

2. Educators tend to avoid controversy for as long as 
possible, especially when facing a problem that involves making 
people aware of possible unpleasant consequences of their 
behaviour and calls upon them to assume a responsibility that 
restricts what has always been a right and freedom. While 
abortion is discussed extensively as an issue, where is the dis- 
cussion about population control ? 

3. People who concern themselves with population control 
may fear offending those with large families, members of 
“minority groups’ or members of certain religious groups. 
They also run the risk of being called bigots, racists, fascists 
and radicals. Many educators shy away from the use of the 
term control. 

4. Short-sighted and poorly informed people, acting out 
of either selfish interest or "good" intentions, divert attention 
from the basic problem by focusing on symptoms, appealing 
to emotions, finding “spacegoats,” rewarding the wrong be- 
haviour and promising never-to-be-realized outcomes. The 
harm done by the well-intended but ill-informed-often exceeds 
that done by evil people. The “March for Hunger" and the 
“Right to Food” movements are among efforts that, in the long 
view, are destined to be counter productive. Although difficult 
to accept, the most humane and loving action that the well- 
fed may take toward the hungry could be to withhold food, 
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until population control measures that assure a balance between 
human needs and available resources have been implemented. 
Such action appears less objectional when contemplated in terms 
of its promise for improving the conditions under which the un- 
born will live. 

Demagogues who seek to gain power by enlarging religious, 
military or racial groups exhort “their people” to resist popu- 
lation control and to reproduce freely. Those who accept 
this kind of direction and leadership fail to comprehend the 
consequences of their actions. Those who advocate unrestricted 
population increase because they stand to realize economic 
gains from the demands created by a large population are 
thinking in short-range terms. 

5. Ignorance of trends in population growth and failure 
to comprehend the scope and intensity of the impact of a rapidly 


increasing Population has contributed to a position of indiffe- 
rence and inactivity on the 


greatest failure of the scho 
in the 3Rs or, 
the expense o 
birth rates tha 


part of educators. In retrospect, the 
ols may be its persistence in training 
as it is now euphemistically called, basic skills, at 
f educating for problem solving. It is excessive 
t keep many disadvantaged people in a form of 
Perpetual bondage and precludes their emergence toa more 
desired socio-economic status. 

6. The restrictions on fre 


edom to study and learn—whether 
internally or externally im 


n posed—inhibit the study of popula- 
tion education. Equally inhibiting is the old attitude of "Ignore 
it and it will go away," or "Let George do it." 

And, these six are only a few of the many possible reasons 
for the lack of an effective response to the problems of popula- 
tion growth. 


Population education lends it 
à study of real and relevant is 
the experience of nearly all p 


self to a methodology involving 
sues and problems that are within 


eeple. Schools can help students 
to freely identify significant Population related issues and 


Problems, become informed about them, draw conclusions 
warranted by their findings and to take action either directly or 
indirectly by informing and influencing others to take action. 


So Pervasive is the population problem that it might be made 
the basis for separate courses and activities in the school 
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program or be introduced as arelevant part of much of the 
school's existing curricula. 

Current concerns which are frequently expressed might serve 
to stimulate and-introduce an issue-based and problem-based 
study of population. Some of these concerns and issues are 
presented here as examples which might be used at appropriate 
levels to initiate student activities. 

1. Is bearing children an inalienable right or a privilege to 

be granted by the state ? 

2. Should licenses based on examined competencies be 
required for marriage and parenthood and made avail- 
able to only those persons over age 25? 

3. Our-lives are over-regulated and our freedom endan- 
gered by an ever-expanding government. The increase 
in population is a primary cause of our highly regulated 
society. Would regulations to control population make 
it possible to reduce or eliminate other regulations and 
thereby avoid a seemingly inescapable move toward an 
authoritarian society ? 

4. Is population control a scheme whereby the minority 
white race is trying to impose genocide on the black 
and brown people who comprise the majority ? 

5. Is the population problem primarily one of a distribu- 
tion of wealth and resources, rather than one of excessive 
numbers of people ? 

6. The predictions about overpopulation are based on 
incomplete data and are probably inaccurate. Science 
will find additional space and resources so that there 
will be enough for everyone. 

7. The question is no longer “How many children can a 
family afford?” but, “How many people can the Earth 
support ?” 

8. Is a society rewarding the wrong behavior when it 
honorslarge families, grants income tax deductions to 
persons with more than two children and operates 
special programmes to care for children from families 
with more than two children ? Should persons with 
more than two children pay extra taxes, be fined or be- 
prevented from having additional children ? 
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In 1976 more people were employed in the United 
States than ever before, however, the unemployment 
rate remained higher than at any time since the depres- 
sion of the 1930's. In 1976 more money was spent on 
our criminal justice system than ever before; how- 
ever, crime continued to occurat record levels. Large 
families appear to have a lower education level and a 
higher unemployment and crime rate than do small 
families. To what extent are these conditions caused 
by excessive population growth ? 

Should people with less than two children receive special 
recognition and monetary rewards ? Young adults could 
be given the opportunity to have free vasectomies or 
tubal ligations and given government scholarships or 
bonds to be used in improving the quality of life. 
Population growth is an international problem. The 
developing or “Third World” nations produce people 
and “dump” large numbers of them on the developed 
countries. Developing nations are the least able to 
profit by excessive birth rates and should have their 
growth rate reduced to zero or below. 

Why should I reduce the speed of my automobile and 
turn down my heater’s thermostat to conserve fuel, 
when a new immigrant will consume more fuel than I 
can save and, in the future his children 
more energy than my children can save ? 
Should the United States impose 
immigration, deport all illegal aliens 
gration laws before our population increases to the 
point of making the “American Dream" a night- 
mare for all Americans ? Perhaps immigrants who 
immediately contribute to the nation’s energy and 
health needs should be admitted. The moratorium could 
last until satisfactory international population control 
agreements have been reached and implemented, 

Should the United States be a world leader in popula- 
tion control? The United States could impose a trade 
embargo on any nation with whom it does not have a 
Population control agreement, or has a birth rate 


will require 


a moratorium on 
and revise its immi- 
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greater than that of the United States. 

15. Population control should be a major thrust of the 
United Nations. Justas international agreements have 
been reached regarding the control of armaments, 
nuclear energy, communications, copyrights, postal 
services, transportations, fishing and an ever increasing 
number of concern, international control of population 
growth is appropriate and urgently needed. 

16. Should persons with large families feel "guilt" or should 
those who were unaware of the probable consequences 
of rapid population growth come under a "grandfather 
clause ?" 

A study of human population and related issues and pro- 
blems is relevant and adaptable to both formal and non-formal 
education. Such study could be integrated easily into most of 
the traditional courses, subjects and activities provided learners 
from the kinder-garten through adult and continuing education. 

An intensive population education effort with top priority 
and massive support could bring about population control in 
a nation and provide a model for adoption in other countries. 
The importance of the problem and the urgency and immensity 
ofthe task warrant no less a commitment than that which 
made possible the space projects of the 1960's which placed 
men on the moon. 

It is held here that increasing numbers of people on the 
planet Earth are now excessive to the planet's capacity to sus- 
tain them in a condition that permits the satisfaction of their 
needs. It is further contended that this exccess number of people 
poses the most pervasive threat to peace within the individual, 
munity, the nation and between and among nations. 

If, in the broadest sense, the ultimate criteria for judging 
the goodness of a school is the contribution that school makes 
to the good life of the community it serves, then the foremost 
tasks of the school can be identified. A school that is accom- 
plishing these tasks would be continually influencing change in 
its learners and their community, while changing with them. 
Such a school would be both a leader and follower within the 


the com 


community. fem 
Dare the school save a civilization ? 
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YOGA AND HEALTH: ITS RELEVANCE 
IN DEWESTERNISATION OF 
EDUCATION TO COMBAT WORLD 
HUNGER FOR PEACE 


DR. R.H. SINGH 
Reader in Kayachikitsa 
Institute of Medical Sciences 
Banaras Hindu University 
Varanasi 


The rapid growth of Science and Technology in recent years 
has produced obvious unrest and lack of peace throughout the 
world. The diminishing rate of world peace has been enhanced 
further due to the rapid urbanisation and population turnover 
With tremendous increase in the number of men and women 
utilizing the natural resources of the world. Inspite of enormous 
growth of Science and Technology leading to additional deve- 
lopment of living resources, the actual resources available per 
Capita have not increased due to the equally rapid rate of 
Population growth. This peculiar situation is further aggravated 
due toa variety of political and economic misappropriations 
and improper distribution of the resources. 

The recent aids of Science in the control of certain epidemic 
diseases and the improved health care delivery system has 
Teduced the death rate which has reflected further into an 
increasing number of people looking for food, specially the 
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aged and unproductive people. It should not be overlooked 
that the population growth is not the result of only increased 
birth rate but is also the result of decreased death rate retaining 
more of old unproductive men and women in the present day 
society consuming a significant share in food and other living 
facilities available in the world. The sum of the whole thing 
is that inspite of tremendous scientific and industrial develop- 
ment, the vast majority of our people in this world remain poor, 
hungry and unhealthy, which has not allowed peace and har- 
mony to grow in this world. 

Thus the rapid growth of Science and Technology has failed 
to solve the basic human problems, rather it has brought in 
many additional problems. This is why in the field of Medicine 
many thinkers have started conceiving the need of dewesternisa- 
tion of medicine because the acutely longitudinal growth of the 
so called scientific Medicine has not only remarkably failed to 
solve human problems but has also brought in many newer 
problems to the mankind, The growing sophistication of medical 
science and unwholesome medications have themselves become a 
source of stress and metabolic diseases. Thus an urgent need 
has been felt to dewesternise Medicine and to utilise the tradi- 
tional systems of Medicine in order to improve the health care 
delivery system for masses of the world specially in developing 
countries through a more wholistic and humane approach. 

At this juncture lies the role of Education. The idea of 
food for peace through education as adapted by this congress 
is very much relevant. Education is at least one, if not all, 
of the few important agencies which may combat world hunger 
and may bring about world peace. But it has to be emphasised 
here that Education itself is a big problem. There is a need of 
detailed study of the object and modus operandi of Education. 
The current system of education may not be able to combat the 
problem of hunger and proverty and thus may fail to establish 
peace in the world. Atthis juncture I am again tempted to 
Suggest the theme of dewesternisation of Education. The Indian 
system of Varna Vyavasthà and Asram-system evolving around 
the theory of Karman with Dharmártha Küma Moksandam as 
at ean instincts of life even today attract a wise to the 

D ystem of Education. Universal peace, renunciation of 
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worldly affairs and liberation are the central theme of Indian 
Philosophy. Happiness and contentment with minimum con- 
sumption, faith in action without desire of fruit and equanimity 
in all situations are the basic teachings of Hinduism. It is with 
this context that Bhagvadgità teaches the yogic path of discri- 
minative knowledge (Jndna yoga), yogic path of selfless action 
(Karma yoga), and the yogic path of dedicated love (Bhakt 
yoga). 

Thus while considering the context of food for peace through 
Education I wish to bring outthe unique concept of Yoga 
asconceived in Hindu traditions. I urge to this enlightened 
group of peace workers that any education may not be 
that education which may solve the problem of world peace. 
There is a need of appropriate cultivation of education which 
may have to be dewesternised and the Indian traditions have a 
lotto contribute on this issue. The science of yoga may be of 
great significance in this context. 

The word Yoga is derived from the Sathskrt root ‘Yuj’ mean- 
ing ‘to unite’, ‘to combine’ or to integrate and thus may be 
taken to mean a state of union or integration i.e, the union of 
the individual soul or. consciousness with the cosmic, divine or 
Supreme soul or consciousness or a total integration of physical, 
mental, intellectual and spiritual aspects of human personality. 
Yoga is also used to refer the ways, methods and practices. 
adopted by the votaries of yoga to attain this ultimate object 
Or even the intermediary goals. Thus as rightly emphasised by 
Anantharaman (1978), the science of yoga is the Science of 
Man in Depth, the science of Conscious Evolution or the 


Science of Human Possibilities. It is a Unique Science in that 
life and consciousness in one sweep and 


it encompasses matter. 
d ^ s itis understood today) 


bridges the gap between Science (a 


and spirituality. EH 
According to the ancient Indian Concepts the living being 


is a three dimensional unit consisting of (1) a physical body, Q) 
mind and (3) the soul. A harmonious existence and functioning 
of the three dimensions of the living being is essential for its 
well being. This three dimensional unit of life can function well 
only in appropriate environment. Further it has a scope of 
developing and transforming into qualities from good to better. 
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Yoga is an art based on scientific footings which enables further 
binding or union of the three dimensions of life and also provi- 
des opportunities for higher transformations of the Man. ; 

The Science and Art of yoga was developed by our Rsis 
in ancient India with the object of furthering the harmony 
between the physical, mental and spiritual dimensions of the 
existing life and for further qualitative improvement. The need 
of yoga has tremendously increased in recent years because the 
rising rates of psychosocial conflicts and peace-lacking environ- 
ment generated by the recent scientific and industrial develop- 
ments has predisposed more and more disharmony between the 
three dimensions of life resulting into continued deterioration 
of mental and physical health giving rise to a large number of 
psychosomatic diseases which are taking the shape of epidemics 
throughout the world specially in the more affluent society of 
the western world. Thus we are in urgent need of some yogic 
aid to help the Mankind to survive with peace and harmony in 
this world. 

Thus there is a need of dewesternisation ofthe current 
System of Education utilizing the unique values enunciated in 
ancient Indian traditions including the Art and Science of yoga; 
so that the Educated Man may handle the problem of hunger, 
poverty and unrest with a peaceful mind in the rightiest perspec- 
tives. It is only the right kind of education which may combat 
world hunger for peace, not just the education. 

It would be relevant to refera number of recent specific 
scientific studies made into the Science and Art of yoga to prove 
its validity as a means of human welfare. Besides many biologi- 
cal studies (Udupa and Singh 1972; Udupa et al, 1975; Singh et 
al, 1974), the recent report of the so called ‘Maharshi effect" 
claiming a remarkable decrease in crime rate and improved 
quality of city life in areas of the world with 1.0 percent popula- 
tion practising Transcendental Meditation has attracted the 
attention of people in all sections of the society. The effect of 
yoga practices tested on scientific parameters have been found 
to bring about notable psychobiological changes in human 
personality which make a man mentally as well as physically 
more fit. Such practices have also been found to induce body 
resistance against stress and disease with a likelihood of pro- 
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longed healthful life span with improved qualities of life. 
Enough data is now accumulated in the literature which indicate 
that yoga may prove a potential means of improving the quality 


of human life and world peace. 
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HUNGRY TRIBALS AND THE 
EDUCATORS’ MAZE 


SHIV K. GUPTA, 
Field Adviser (NCERT) 
Bhubaneswar. 


1 


My case refers to the insulated tribals of Orissa. They 
belong to a primitive culture, hence known as Adivasis. They 
live scattered mostly on hills, therefore called Girijans. They 
are 50,71,937 in number—23.11% of the population of the 
Orissa State and 6.94% of their population in the entire 
country according to 1971 census. These are the people 
robbed by their exploiters and mobbed by the intellectuals— 
the sociologists, psychologists and educationists—and they 
stand, where they stood from time immemorial, below poverty 
line. 

There are 62 tribes in Orissa. Some major tribes ia order 
of their population are : Kondh, Gond, Santal, Saora, Kobla, 
Savar, Munda, Paroja, Bhottoda, Kisan, Oraon, Bhumij, 
Bhatudi and Kharia. Bonda Porjas in Koraput district still 
exist in their most primitive ways. Least interacted with 
other societies, they are governed by their own council. Women 
cover their breasts with the necklaces made of beeds. Some 
tribal women, in other parts, use two pieces of cloths and 
others one piece only to cover their lions and breasts. 
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Tribals lead an existentialistic life. The past does not bear 
any lesson to them, the future does not communicate any 
significance. They just experience their present. It is amazing 
to watch them during their Parva days, the festive months. 
They procure by all means their best food and some drink and 
then they dance whole night. Their drums shatter the dreadful 
silence of the jungle. Their harmonic melodies please their 
gods. Every moment brings them joy. Poor Saoras of Parla- 
khemundi manipulate percussion instruments with bamboo 
Pieces. They cut several grooves in a bamboo piece which are 
rubbed with a small stick. Thus creating enough sound to 
echo around and dispel boredom of the forest night. They may 
have to incur a heavy debt to fill their present with life. The 
debt may spoil their tomorrow, but the present must not be 
disturbed. 

The tribals follow their own religion. Their deity may be 
a log of embedded wood or a block of stone. Speaking strictly, 
they do not advocate any religion. But the superstitious 
beliefs are deep rooted in their minds, Animal sacrifice is 
quite common. Cock, buffalo or cow, they kill any animal to 
please their gods for the reasons such as curing one’s son ora 
better crop. Christian missionaries in their attempt to convert 
them tipped them with money or mercy, but it did not mitigate 
their sorrows. Rather, it complicated their living since such 
convert are neither fish nor fowl to-day. A 

Common in all the tribals is acute poverty. Their ecomomic 
activities range from food gathering and hunting to shifting 
cultivation and rarely plough cultivation. Nearly 70 per cent 
work as cultivators, 20 per cent as agricultural labourers and 
remaining 10 per cent as workers in mines or road building or 
forests. Shifting cultivation is most uneconomic in character, 
but it has been the way of life of the tribals by and large. It 
isa part of religious belief of Juangs and the Bhuyans of 
Keonjhar district where the plots of shifting cultivation are 
Commonly owned by the village. The lands are selected by the 
Priest and the headman of the village and it is sub-divided 
among the households. But in Koraput each household owns 
a number of sites on the hill slopes called ‘dongar’. The 
Bondas of Koraput even sell or mortgage their plots for raising 
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loans. Among the Koyas the ‘podu’ or shifting land is 
treated as private property and inherited by legal heirs. In 
Pottangi and Simliguda Block the Gadabas occupy these lands 
on lease without any legal sanction. Most of these lands belong 
to the Forest Department and customarily the tribals pay an 
unauthorised cess called as ‘jangal panu’. The merciless method 
of burning the forest to clean it for cultivation is self-destructive 
in character, since it destroys the fertility of the soil and, also, 
perishes the forest products on which the tribal people depend 
for their subsistence. Fire wood, leaf plates, tamarind, oranges, 
mangoes, eatable roots etc. are brought from the jungle by 
them and sold in the market on throw away prices. An example 
may clarify the point, a bundle of eighty leaf plates is sold 
by the tribals in their local market of Phulbani at the price of 
fifty paise and the same costs Rupees three in the Capital 
market. The tribal economy is unorganised and nonmonetised. 
About 85 to 90 per cent of their economy in Orissa is unorg- 
anised and non-monetary sector will amount to 35 to 40 per 
cent. They are cheated in weights and measures. They do not 
get incentives to produce more or to get benefits of economic 
motivation, Stuck up with their traditional technologies and 
age old outlook, there hardly appears any way out from their 
primitive economy to modern economy. Gloom on their 
faces and the masochistic giggles on too marginal gains are 
their settled life impressions. They are easily accessible to any 
form of exploitation by their own man called Kumeti or the 


money lender. They require credit mostly for consumption 
and rituals. If a Bonda commits a crime, 


ble only when he throws a large party of 
buffalo meat to his tribe fellows. Similar expenses are required. 
for marriage or death ceremonies. These unproductive 
expenditures depress the economy of tribal community. The 
Panas and Domas who belong to scheduled castes are generally 
the money lenders charging a very high rate of interest. The 
Jnyanapitha Award Winner Mr. Gopinath Mohanty has 
filled his novels with the sorrows of tribals on such extensive 
exploitation. The Dhebar Commission Report has given 
Several instances of the exorbitant rate of interest prevailing 
in the tribal areas, Their secluded helmets situated deep in. 


redemption is possi- 
liquor and goat or 
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the forests have cut them off from the so called main stream 
of urban civilisation. They are exclusive people, socio-economi- 
cally deprived and represent an epitome of poverty. The 
money-lender, their trusted friend (or foe !) enjoys their help- 
lessness in the form of bonded labour, the entire crop, milk 
produce, eggs and fruits etc. The tribals work and he enjoys 
at their labour. Aspiration for a better future life, sine qua 
non of economic growth, is totally absent in them. It was in 
Orissa, after seeing the semi-nude people, that Mahatma 
Gandhi abandoned to put on any clothes above his waist. 
Attempts have been made to better the economic life of the 
tribals by providing separate budget for them in the Five 
Year Plans. In Orissa, 75 Tribal Development Blocks were 
created in Fourth Plan. During Fifth Five Year Plan, 4 Tribal 
Development Agencies were formed and 19 Integrated Tribal 
Development Plans were launched. The principles involved 
in launching these sub-plans were : protection against exploit- 
ation and positive economic development ; the programmes to 
suit the characteristic status of different tribes ; pooled 
resources from all sources to integrate the efforts and the 
preservation of the characteristic cultural features of the tribals. 
The gains have been marginal. The traditional society of the 
tribals hardly gets motivated to cooperate in their own develop- 
ment. They have more reliance on their own money- 


lender than an outsider well-wisher. Wherever their own ao 
have understood the plan programmes and have cooperate 
paying. But, at the same 


or taken a lead, the effort has been the 
time, a slight economic change at times prompts a significant 


social upheaval. There is a grave danger for their own man, 


if he gets benefits singly per chance, to be treated as an 


insider Diku, the marginal man alienated from his own society. 
ly involved, the process 


Unless the entire community is direct e 
can hardly penetrate the community beyond its bx nr 
ideals in the minds of the planners remain unmaterialize ue 
to inert reactions of the sleepy tribals. They simply b pi 
participate, and should normally not be expected P ps 
abruptly in the light of the centuries old inertness they d 
Suffered from, either in goal setting OT directional Hae 4 
A constant persuation for decades has enlivened an insignilican! 
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portion of their community. If this smallest fragment could 
be enlightened to act as an effective link between the tribal 
mass and the community at large, it is worth taking a stake. 
But, normally, this improved variety of individuals flees away 
from the hazards of the forest life and settles comfortably in 
the madding crowd of the human jungle ina city. Why should 
they not do so since the functionaries of social reform, who 
belong to the city, come to them temporarily for a change 
only. Still, a reform is possible only after breaking the hard 
insulating shell, which has been keeping them suffering from 
xenophobia, and by gaining their confidence. Recently a 
study was made in the Saoras of Ganjam district to find out 
who were helping them to lead a better life. Response in 
majority cases was, their own men of village. This clearly 
Signifies that gaining their confidence is the first requisite for 
their reform. But the contrary forces are not less in number 


and strength. Wherever their confidence has 
the cooperative societies set 
functioned well. 


been gained, 
up by the Government have 
But such instances can be counted on finger 
tips, while the Government has spent a handsome amount for 
their economic upliftment. Government has created special 
functionaries like Extension Officers and Village Level Workers 
at the Integrated Tribal Development Blocks, besides the 
existing functionaries like Block Development Officer, 
Extension Officers in agriculture, animal husbandry, cooper- 
ation, engineering, education etc., under tribal subplans. 
Various committees Consisting of political and social leaders 
at different levels and hierarchies of administration have been 
set up for the development of the tribals. Probably, destroying 
the existing set up in frustration should not be advised. Crux 
of the problem is what modus operandi be adopted to invite 
the tribal leadership in the concerned hierarchical set up. Firstly, 
the area approach will have to be diverted in favour of, if not 
each person, each family. Say, ina Panchayat, one will have 
to look after on an average about 300 tribal families. An 
extra care be paid to ensure that the proposed activity 
symbolically nurtures the traditional skills also. 

_Inspite of the fact that Orissa is very rich in natural and 
mineral resources, it js suffering from crushing poverty, grow- 
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ing unemployment and stifling stagnation. Orissa has 4 per cent 
geographical area of the country, 10 per cent of the water reso- 
urces of which only 1/10th has been harnessed, it has 1/3rd iron 
ore reserve of the country, 40 per cent Manganese and 90 per 
cent chromite, there is virtually inexhaustible reserve of Bauxite, 
Dolomite, coal and mineral sand. The per capita value added 
by manufacture in Orissa is Rs. 42 only against Rs. 106 
for the country as a whole and Rs. 281 in Maharashtra. Daily 
average employment of factory workers per thousand popu- 
lation in Orissa is 3.5 against 10.5 for the country. The size of 
the State’s population below the poverty line has increased from 
64 per cent in 1971 to 85 per cent in 1977. There is 70 per cent 
of the population constituted of the tribals, Harijans and 
other economically backward classes. The problem is not of 
mere social or economic significance, it calls forth a great 
educational change to make the people realize the economic 
potentiality of their social and work for their own welfare. 


II 


The Government, with its modest resources, has tried its 
level best to invite the tribals to schools for literacy. There is 
a primary school at every one and a half kilometre distance 
according to the latest statistics. But the percentage of literacy 
in the scheduled tribe stands 17.6 and 4.9 for males and 
females respectively. Taking the horse to a well is one thing 
and to make him drink water quite another. It is no use landing 
here on an academic discussion of the differences between the 
concepts of literacy, education and functional literacy. A lofty 
scheme of education with the view to transform their society, 
without removing their appaling poverty and ensuring them 
a morsel of bread, a piece of cloth and some shelter, is a base- 


less proportion. 

Thee has been a nominal growth of enrolment among the 
children of the scheduled tribes. The percentage of enrolment 
of scheduled tribe children to the total enrolment of students at 
Primary stage was 18.13, at middle stage 8.58 and at the per 
dary stage 8.10 in 1973. Then the drop out rate was as hig 
as 58.80 per cent in class IL, 74.92 in class III, 88.20 per cent 
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in class IV and 92.01 per cent in class V. This gives an estimate 
_of the left-over literacy amongst the tribals. Against 26.18 lite- 
racy percentage of the State (1971 census), tribals are literate 
to the tune of 9.5 percentage only. Just to get a glance over the 
literate tribals, the Koyas of Koraput area represent 1.2, 
Parojas 2.5 and the Oraons with maximum literacy percentage 
of 16.3. 

There are some genuine difficulties with the tribals to resist 
from schooling. There children are, if at all they get retained 
in the schools, the first generation learner. If the school 
could provide a very powerful centripetal force to them, which 
it does not, problem would have been solved. No aspiration 
or inspiration or inforcement for schooling can be expected 
from their poor parents. Several studies have been made to 
investigate the phenomenon of wastage and stagnation. 
NCERT conducted a pilot study on all India basis on this 
theme a few years back. The State Institute of Education, 
Bhubaneswar conducted such study in Orissa State. The 
causes relevant in the case of Orissa tribals are largely socio- 
economic in nature. Children help their families for a meagre 
addition to their trivial economy by collecting jungle products 
or farming or even baby-sitting. Schools, with their fixed 
timings and rigid curricula, never attract them. Then the 
teachers are normally non-tribals who do not know their 
language. Worse, sometimes they do not appreciate their 
ane There are instances when the teachers have changed 
ee n children while enrolling them in the 
ind of the tribal Creates a psychological set back in the 

: als as if they represent a sub-culture. They 

x habitual smokers and drinkers. If you deny them these, 
ore ata hol ng ame ae 
teacher knows their language py pv Moe uh 
are such diverse contrasts eia e Wiss Nes 
words in Oriya with that in thei i 5 ae pe 
teacher's ignorance may to ^ € Mie vni Le cx 
E Hus ru ho ppe down the entire educational 
ost difficult language issue. A 


trib: i Sec 
Nn Instance, living near Andhra border expresses his- 
more to Telegu than Oriya. Thus, a school in that 
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region should prescribe Oriya as well as Telegu textbooks. 
Also it should employ a teacher who knows both the langu- 
ages. Plus, which is not least important, he should know 
their native language. There are not many such multi-linguists 
to man these schools. The very medium of instruction in 
these schools, that is Oriya, looks foreign to these children. 
The Government of Orissa is going to open a large number 
of pre-schools in the tribal areas this year with the view to 
expose and orientate these children to the Oriya language 
prior to their schooling at the primary stage. 

The incentives like mid-day meals may impel them to retain 
in the school so long as it is available and, by the way, a heavy 
dose of literacy may be doled into their minds. A few of them 
may be benefited educationally in this way, but not all of 
them. The residential Ashram schools attract them because 
of free lodging and boarding. But the number of these schools 
is not commensurate with their demands. Probably a very 
heavy expenditure would be required if we plan to educate all 
the tribal children in Ashram Schools. 

The uniform curriculum throughout the State creates a 
serious bottleneck. At times it is totally irrelevant to the tribals, 
Since the instances given therein do not tally with their ethos 


and life style. Further, it does in no way help them in their 
ace certain 


future prospective social as well as economic. Tribals f: t 

challenges which are typical in nature and demand immediate 
attention, for example, knowledge and skill needed for terrain- 
type of farmingin their hilly tracks of exploitation of the 


Vegetation around their locality for some cottage industry. The 
y preach 


text-books wri by the city-bred authorities ma: 
certain mm dà not a the tribals at all. Someone 
ramente succinctly in this regard that the citizens fall in 
Ove, while the tribals rise in love. 

The pre-schools, if planned thoroughly, may fill me oe 
Psychological gaps as these exist at present In the | orm ir 
Poor entry behaviour. Lack of adequate verbal ability, yee 
Ment motivation and poor self-image ViS-@-ViS poor pes 
fConomic status of homes can be met with if the s T 
Personality is toned at an earlier stage. A recent oe 
Prof. R, Rath (1974) has {made it. quite clear that the tri 
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«children are quite intelligent as revealed by Raven's Progressive 

Matrices test and psychomotor skills even compared to their 
normal and scheduled caste class-mates. Though they are poor 
in language, they surpass in manipulative skills and perfor- 
mance dexterity. Their personality inadequacy is, therefore, 
due to the impoverished environment. The sense of anxiety 
and insecurity prevailing in them is due to a slow pace of 
acculturation in urban life. 

A city lad is subject to the blunt forces of the techno- 
scientific creations. A tribal chap is subjected to the unintelli- 
‘gible-mythico-natural forces. One possesses the rational mind 
and another a warm heart. Grabbing one means let loosing 
another. A true educator is one which skimmes out the best 
from the both and pushes the large useless mass aside. In the 
process of devising education for the year 2001, the social and 
intellectual engineering is advancing, though creating unsur- 
mountable problems for the social workers. It is a cry from 
the top, and it looks likea cry in bewilderness, to preserve 
peace and beauty of the traditional life. The tradition has 
so many attachments that it seems difficult to extract the 
desirable in isolation from its milieu. A recent meeting of a 
‘high level committee on art education at the Centre suggested 
not to transplant anything externalon the tribal culture and 
to preserve it safe in original, while city schools may plan 
Separate syllabi on art education since they do not possess 
anything pure in the name of art and culture. A tribal life is 
an inter-woven texture of their arts and economic ways. A 
fundamental question is : do the tribals not entitles for a life 
and education for 2001 ? They do; but whatis their starting 
‘base ? It is easier for a person of the twentieth century to be 
slipped into the next era. But it might be too ambitious for a 
man who still leads a life of the nineteenth or an earlier 
century. A curriculum which will first enable a tribal to stand 
firm on his own ground is a prima facea need. 
years, UNICEF has launched in fifteen states of Ind 
Sone of them, a pilot project for the Curriculum Develop- 
‘ment and Community Participation, A good amount has 
been invested through the State Department of Education and 
ithe State Institute of Education to develop curricula and 


In recent 
ia, Orissa 
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reading materials suited to the local conditions of the people.. 
Thirty primary schools inthree regions under the control of 
the Teacher Training Institutions are working to try out the 
materials. One such community centre has been set up in the 
heart of the Saoras locality in Ganjam district. It is, no doubt, 
a commendable effort. Results are awaited. 

Everyone of us is conditioned by his own experience, and so: 
have the educational planners been. As if education means. 
‘bricks and mortar’ its first necessity, then a teacher, preferably 
trained in pedagogy, and the books, follow by a school rou- 
tine; all chalk and talk. Thus, educational planning starts 
with the expenditure on establishment, which takes almost 90 
per cent of the budget, rest is somehow invested on programmes. 
It is after a hard experience of three decades since our Indepen- 
dence that we now have started realizing the importance of 
non-formal education. 

If education is not literacy, as it was decidedly not a starting 
point for Mahatma Gandhi, there does exist some form of 
educational institution in the tribes, Their “dormitory system” 
has been a powerful educational strategy. For example, the 
Dhumkuria in Oraons. The bachelors are grouped into three 
categories, e.g. the Puna Jokhar (novices), the Majturia Jokhar 
(intermediate group) and Koha Jokhar (oldest group). Each 
group has a leader and it is given some specific duty such as to 
organize a cultural programme or to do voluntary services with 
the villagers. The selection of bride is also done through the 
dormitory organisation in some tribes. The would be spouses 
meet there, yes they have to obey the rules and customs of 
their society. Their marriage takes place later by capture or 
by service or by elopment or by intrusion. Beside the social 
functions, the older people educate the younger generation 
through story telling in these dormitories. It seems that in 
the wake of the new educatioaal institutions, the established 
traditional ones are waning. This is bad and sad, because 
before the new device takes root, the old one perishes. It is 
yet to be recorded what steps have been taken to preserve and 
use these traditional institutions for fulfilment of the growing 


educational needs. 
Teacher is the king pin of the educational system. So far the 
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tribals do not come to their own rescue, the non-tribal 
tecahers will have to be trained thoroughly to deal with the tribal 
children with more permissive attitude and through moti- 
vational ways. Curricula, working days and schedules will 
have to be kept flexible to suit to their feasibility. Reading 
materials should be relevant and useful to them. Use of their 
mother tongue is highly desirable. A non-formal approach 
may improve the situation and motivate the community for 
larger cooperation. Some tribal communities are known for 
their indigenous craft work. Their craft may be retained asa 
core activity in the schools also. 

The Central Government has given a top priority for edu- 
cating the so far neglected tribals. The Orissa Government 
has proposed to spend 25 per cent of its total plan allo- 
cation under education in the tribal dominated areas during 
1977-78. 


The National Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing, New Delhi has accepted the challenge of experimentation 
in the area of universalization of elementary education through 
non-formal system. In each State, ten villages will be taken 
by the Field Adviser of NCERT in that State and another ten 
villages will be selected by the Regional College of Education, 
managed by NCERT, of that region. The NCERT Field 
Adviser of Orissa has selected ten villages in the trib 
nated area. Field Workers from the 
been selected and appointed, A Field S 
the neighbouring village, has also been appointed. Both these 
functionaries have been oriented through seminar and meetings. 
To start with, the UNICEF-aided materials developed 
at the State Institute of Education, Bhubaneswar have been 
distributed for try out. Meanwhile the NCERT is developing 
the instructional materials which Will be, later on, adapted 
and translated into the regional language. It is expected that 
the non-attenders and the non-enrolled children will assemble 
in these centres, first to do some Productive activity suited to 
the locality, then to get side by side literacy and numeracy etc. 
Ina Way, it is designed to be functionalised school. Achieve- 
ment. in terms of the functional literacy gained by the children 
and joining the main Stream of education through multi- 


al domi- 
respective villages have 
uperviser, graduate from 
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ple-entry will decide the extent to which this experiment 
succeeds. 

People who live in darkness fora pretty long time, a ray 
of light may mean many things to them. Mere legislation: does 
not bring change, we have experienced it. It is through 
education that the people have to be made conscious of their 
socio-economic rights and use the available opportunities for 
their welfare. Awareness of rights, again, have many dimen- 
sions.  Exploiters, more so politically motivated, utilize 
darkness to their ends. They too, divert the direction of light 
towards their selfish ends. Political awareness in the tribals 
of Bihar has already been crystallised. The SITE programme, 
the utilization of the powerful mass media of TV for education, 
attempted on tribals of Orissa an awakening from their deep 
slumber. They might have been jerked, but, thank God, there 
had so far not been any remarkable political ignition. If 
people are aware of their rights and they do not get what they 
deserve, it becomes an explosive situation for the rioters. 
Unless all the agencies which make efforts for the economic, 
social and educational development ofthe tribals work hand- 
in-hand, the gaps left between their edifices may prove fatal. 
The idea of the integrated rural development is gaining ground, 
the component of education should not be lost sight of in this 
endeavour. 

Change is always desirable if it mitigates human sorrows, 
fills the hungry stomachs, But an allurement which robs the 
cultural treasure of the primitive philosopher should be 
guarded. The tribals should be spared from the thievish 
individualistic catacalysm of the urban educated half-man and 


half-monsters. However suppressed and depressed they might 
be, they possess rare human qualities of honesty, obedience to 
their laws and I-thou relationships. Our hobnob handling of 
the tribals will only add to the already existing number of the 
heartless and windowless human monads. How to transplant 
the desirable future schemes on the commendable existing norms 


is the educators' maze. 
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Among the thorny issues which mankind is facing in the 
20th century, the problem of providing adequate food for the 
teeming millions is probably the most fundamental from the 
point of view of mankind’s survival and welfare. This problem 
has been accentuated by an unprecedented population explosion 
whereby, every year we have no less than seventy million 
additional mouths to feed—enough to consume the annual 
increase in foodstuffs the world over. Statistics show that in 
the year 1900, the world population was 1.6 thousand million. 
By the year 2000, the figure is estimated to double itself and 
by 2030 A.D. reach 10 thousand million. It has been predicted 
that at this rate, in 500 years, there will be one person standing, 
sitting or lying on every square meter of firm ground on earth 
thereby, making any other activity almost impossible. 

The effects of this large population increase have been felt 
mainly by the developing nations which, although now politi- 
cally independent, remain economically dependent upon the 
affluent nations. Thus, the developing nations which have 10% 
of the world’s population, command only one-fifth of the world 
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income while 30% of the world’s population in the developed 
countries have access to four-fifth of the world income. _No 
wonder, out of half a billion prople suffering from malnutrition 
and hunger, as many as 95% reside in the developing countries 
amidst appalling conditions of poverty and misery. Nearly 
75%, of these reside in the rural areas. 

With the above perspective in view, how can the problem of 
world hunger be solved? Aid and subsidies in the form of food 
stuffs from the developed countries can not solve the world 
problem of hunger. At best, such aid can provide short term 
benefits during periods of catastrophy caused by unnatural 
conditions like droughts, floods, earthquakes and war etc. This 
isso because the annual production deficit of the developing 
countries amounts to multiples of the quantities that could be 
provided by the surplus of the developed nations (Wilhemy, 
1975). To ensure adequate food supply to the have-not's upto 
the year 2000, 500 thousand million dollars by way of develop- 
mental aid will be necessary annually during the next two 
decades, while the developing nations themselves shall have to 
provide about thrice this sum (Wilbrant, 1977). Moreover, we 
cannot implement the above scheme because, as succinctly poin- 
ted by Issenman and Singer (1977), regular food aid acts as a 
disincentive for development in the long run. 

According to the report of a recent survey conducted by the 
International Labour Office (1977), when millions of people in 
the developing nations go hungry to bed, it is not because there 
is no food but because they have no means to acquire it. The 
Survey also shows that while these countries have recorded 
impressive economic growth during the past one or two decades, 


as ever. This implies that any 


126°01 million). 


a and means which have been 
Suggested from time to time to solve the problem of world 
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hunger, mention may be made of increase in the production 
of fertilisers and proteins, supplying water to the arid zones, 
use of environmentally harmless but effective pesticides, opening 
of oceans as a source of food, checking of population explosion, 
Prevention of diseases and increasing use of technology. To 
illustrate, it is estimated that given optimum use of 6.65 
billion hectares of cultivable land instead of the present 1.4 
billion, approximately 38 to 48 billion people could be provided 
with adequate food supply i.e. 4000—5000 calory consumption 
(Ibrahim, 1976). Similarly, by checking the population growth 
we could certainly divert 30 to 40 million tonnes a year 
increase in grain output which, at present, is required to meet 
the needs of the additional population towards meeting the 
needs of the hungry. 

It is, however, strange to remark that though policy 
planners, experts and world leaders have suggested numerous 
ways and means to combat the problem of hunger from 
different angles, rarely has education been recognized as an 
instrument to combat the problem of world hunger. 

It may be remarked that while education has, since times 
immemorial, been considered vital for the satisfaction of man’s 
intellectual needs, the capacity of education to satisfy an 
individual’s physical needs has seldom been appreciated and 
emphasized. Seen as a life long process which enable a man 
to become self-reliant and self-directive in ways which are not 
only beneficial to the individual but also to the society, I firmly 
believe that education may eventually prove to be the most 
important tool to end the problem of world hunger. In India, 
our sages have spoken of the capacity of education to provide 


comfort and satisfaction (Sukha) 


faar carfa faa faaara afar qiiam | 
qaa Heure FATS TH Ta: TAF | 


Education, as defined above, has certain built in character- 
istics and potentials whereby, the problem of hunger can be 


eradicated by striking at its very roots. 
1. Education develops skills, attitudes, values and aspira- 


tions which enable an individual to strive for raising 
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his own standard, thereby, becoming self-sufficient 
and self-reliant. 


2. Education provides the necessary input and environ- 
ment for technological breakthroughs to take place 
whereby old practices can be changed and modern 
and more effective means for better production evolved 
and developed. 

Education happens to be an important tool for break- 
ing narrow and sectarian prejudices and fostering 
international understanding by creating an awareness 
in the minds of individuals regarding the genuine 
problems of others thereby, paving a way for mutual 
help, sharing and assistance. 

Being a life-long process, education has an immense 
potential for individual and social welfare and can exert 
a liberating influence upon the individuals. It makes 
them aware of their own limitations and strengths (i.e. 
assets and liabilities) on the one hand and develops an 
autonomous problem solving capacity on the other 
whereby, creative use of environment and resources 
becomes possible. 

Coming to the practical aspect, it may be pointed out that 
education, as is being provided today in most of the developing 
countries, is simply unfit for the task of eliminating hunger. 
On the other hand, it is augmenting it by swelling the number 
of the unemployed and frustrated persons. It is a strange 
paradox that on the one hand stupendous amount of money 


is being spent in educating people by the governments in the 
developing nations while on the one hand, a significant propor- 
tion of the people thus educated are unable to find jobs and 
opportunities for themselves to meet their ends. A second 
disturbing trend in the developing nations happens to be an 
ever increasing number of illiterate masses despite continuous 
expansion of educational facilities. To illustrate, in 1947, the 
rate of illiteracy in India was 14% which rose to 34.45% in 
1971. Yet, owing to population increase and lukewarm edu- 
cational policies, the number of illiterate persons rose from 247 
million in 1951 to 307 million in 1971. Thus, despite educa- 
tionalexpansion, our illiterate masses (which, incidentally are 
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also hungry masses) have remained out of the reach of educa- 
tional facilities. Lastly, education in the developing nations 
is not relevant to the needs of the learners and seldom 
Tepresents their aspirations. It is mostly bookish and stereo- 
typed. Obviously, such educational systems can have but 
limited value in combating global problems like hunger. 

In the light of the above, the following seem to me some 
concrete ways and means whereby education can help solving 
the problem of world hunger : 

1. Clearly conceived, well-planned and relentless struggle 
against illiteracy must be taken up in hand to enable 
the masses to awaken themselves from their centuries 
old slumber. By involving the masses in the process 
of development, by making learning, working and 
living as inseparable, the illiterate and the poor must 
be helped to liberate themselves through action-oriented 
and functional literacy drives. 

2. Efforts should be made to make the system of educa- 
tion (a) relevant to the environment and learners’ 
needs (b) diversified in regard to curriculum and (c) 
flexible regarding duration, time, instructional arrange- 
ments respectively. Not only should educational 
opportunities be provided to all but such opportunities 
have to be provided on a continuing basis utilizing 
formal and non-formal approaches incorporating latest 
technological and methodological advances. Provided on 
such lines, education would go a long way in promoting 
individual and social welfare and this would, in turn, 
take care of the problem of hunger. 

3. Hunger and malnutrition are two closely related terms, 
while a consistently hungry population is essentially 
a malnourished population, abundant food may not 
necessarily imply that the population is well nourished. 
Studies have shown that the problem of world hunger 
is related to the inadequate and disproportionate 
consumption of food with different nutritive values. 
In the words of Scrimshaw (1959', “Mere recognition 
of the nature and distribution of nutritional disorders 
in the world and to organize national and international 
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efforts to do something about them constitute a major 
advance,” Obviously, nutrition education programmes 
can be of great assistance and value in creating an 
awareness about the “how”, “why” and “when” of 
eating. Studies have also pointed towards an urgent 
need to change the centuries old food habits in certain 
parts of the world where the food lacks certain vital 
ingredients of nutrition. For this, carefully planned 
educational programme for both, the children and 
adults are likely to prove extremely useful and effective. 
Similarly, abundant food in many countries has: 
resulted in the over-feeding habits among the people 
at large and this happens to be a glaring nutritional 
fault. Since it is easier to keep off than to take off 
unwanted pounds, preventive measures in the shape 
of educational programmes could have immense value. 
The surplus could then be diverted towards those 
quarters where food is required for survival purposes. 
While spectacular strides are being made in the 
technological field and new avenues are being explored 
to develop processes and techniques which could liter- 
ally revolutionize the agricultural and allied produc- 
tion, there is an urgent need to disseminate the above 
findings and their implications at the grass-root level. 
For example, knowledge about new protein rich foods, 
harvesting techniques, new sources of energy and food 
needs to be communicated to the actual practitioners. 
Obviously, education can be the best vehicle ensuring 
such communication and interaction at international 
level to take place. 

Sihce the problem of world hunger is directly related 
to population increase, it is essential that efforts be 
made for population control. Researches have shown 
that there is a. distinct relationship between education 
level and the family size. Educated families are essen- 
tially small families. While voluntary sterilizations 
and other medical techniques are important in achiev- 
ing this, in the long run, intrinsic motivation alone 
can effectively bring down birth rate. Hence, popu- 
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lation education programmes need to be devised and 
implemented for all target groups including school 
children. Training of requisite personnel who would, 
in rural and urban areas, educate the masses for 
achieving population control would also have to be 
given a serious consideration. 

6. Lastly, there is an urgent need to bring home to the 
developing nations, the great importance of conserving 
and utilizing their most precious resources—human re- 
sources. In the present day world, the progress of any 
nation is likely to be determined by the extent to which 
it nurtures its human resources. At the same time, well- 
fed, healthy, intelligent and educated citizens are guaran- 
tee of the bright future of a nation. According to a rec- 
ent UNESCO study, out of all human resources, man’s 
capacity to learn has been the most less utilized and 
developed resource. It is, therefore, imperative that 
genuine efforts are made to nurture man’s capacity to 


learn and thereby, develop his problem solving and 
sfer of technology is not 


creative capacities. Mere tran i 
d. Itis the creative use 


going to solve the issue at han l 

and modification of technology to suit one's circum- 

stances which has to be encouraged. Naturally, it is 
through education alone that the above transformation 

can take place. 

To conclude, it may be said that world hunger is a problem 

no less pressing than the general disarmament or the preser- 
vation of world peace. Probably, it is even more important. 
World peace cannot be preserved if poverty and hunger conti- 
nue to increase while millions of people have nothing to lose. 


I firmly believe that the citadals of world peace can be erected 
ntrolled at the earliest. 


only if the problem of world hunger is co í 
Tf not, the temptations of the politicians of coming decades to 
distract the hungry and suffering masses with national and 
international political adventures would only become greater. 


That the International Association of Education for World Peace 
the theme of the present 


(AEWP) should have selected this as her * 
Conference amply shows how important it 1s LO combat wor! 
hunger for ensuring world peace. Let education enable us to 
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achieve this objective effectively. 
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THE TWIN PROBLEMS: ILLITERACY 
AND HUNGER 


DR. K. SIVADASAN PILLAI, 
Reader, Department of Education, 
University of Kerala 


r are two major problems confronting 
Out of the 800 million illiterate people 


in the world nearly half (400 million) are in India and a major 
portion of the remaining can be found in Africa, Latin America 
and some Asian countries. These areas also rampant with 
food problem. These countries are not. only not self sufficient, 
they are also facing the acute problem of food shortage. India 
is an agricultural country. Yet we have to import a lot of 
food materials from other countries. Whenever unprecedented 
floods, drought etc. take place famine becomes rather acute. 
War and internal struggles also cause destruction and lead to 
poverty. But if people are educated properly or at least if all 
people remain literate, they may think aloud and act ina 
better manner not to lead the country to chaos. 

Any country which has its majority still remaining illiterate, 
cannot boost of democracy, even if somehow or other demo- 
cracy prevails there. Similarly if majority of its citizens live 
below poverty line. it can’t claim to have increased its G.N.P. 
There are plans and plans. Even if well conceived and imple- 


mented with utmost sincerity, they can’t bear fruit if the masses 
are not lending their ears to it. This is what happens now. 


Illiteracy and hunge 
the developing world. 
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The adult masses are not aware of their rights and duties as 
citizen in a democratic country. They do not know their 
strengths and weaknesses. They are still exploited by the 
educated elite groups. Friere calls for liberating these people 
from all kinds of bonds, conscientizing them and ensuring 
dialogues between the rich and the poor, literate and illiterate, 
employers and employees etc. Only when there is equitable 
distribution of wealth, foodstuff, housing facilities, education 
etc., can there be peace, prosperity and consequent well-being. 
Education without the readiness to take up manual labour has 
resulted in this situation. So our educational set up has to be 
Indianised in such a way as to orient it with jobs so that at 
least in future we can expectto have a hunger free, illiterate 


free society in India. Let us dedicate ourselves for this noble 
cause at this juncture. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT WORLD-WIDE 


DR. JOHN EDDY, 


Professor of Education, Loyola 
University of Chicago, U.S.A. 


The danger of nuclear disaster is as crucial now as in any 
period in the World and possibilities for accidents or terrorism 
continue to threaten us all. Therefore, this subject is as relevant 
as any that might be considered by all planet residents. The 
topic of this session is “International Aspects Of The Peace 
Movement World-Wide." By "international" the World is. 
used in this paper in the context where issues of peace are 


: 
common to or affecting two or more nations” Again, by 
s paper that “series of 


Peace movement” it is meant in thi 
acts and events tending toward some definite end” such as- 
Preventing physical violence and war, promoting disarmament, 
Peace education, and so forth. By “world-wide”, it is meant 
across the globe but not in every country nor necessarily in the 
Majority of nations on earth. Now, with these descriptive 
definitions of words in mind on the subject at hand, there are 
Some other qualifications of the topic. 
Kenneth E. Boulding in an article published in Peace Pro- 
gress, a journal of the International ‘Association of Educators 
for World Peace, wrote in the 1977 year book these words— 
the author recalls obtaining his manuscript for publication : 
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“Tt is not surprising that the word “‘peace” has many 
‘meanings. Such words are chords rather than notes. They 
encompass a wide range of human concepts and emotions. 
Like peace, the peace movement covers a wide range of human 
activity. In one sense it goes back to the prophetic visions 
of the Hebrew prophets—“‘and they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks ; nations shall 
not lift up sword against nations, neither shall they learn to 
war any more." (Isaiah 2 : 4). All the great world religions 
have put a high value on peace...it is very hard to say, there- 
fore, when the peace movement begins in human history, 
especially as there are many varieties of peace movements... 

- We should distinguish between the short-term and long-term 
aspects of peace movements... It is very hard to assess the 
significance and impact of the peace movement, simply because 
it is only one input into a vast dynamic process in which the 
other inputs are also constantly changing...It could well be 
that one of the long-run impacts of the peace movement is 
precisely the increasing recognition that war is bad...The second 
impact of the peace movement has been the role which it has 
played in stimulating peace research..." 

The summary statements of Boulding help interpret the 
complexity and difficulty in communicating the expression of 
this timely topic. There is not enough time in this brief presen- 
tation to go into all the details of definitions, descriptions, and 
directions. that might be usually covered in this area alone. 
The challenge of the topic is some 
America’s involvement in Indo- 
working to resettle refugees fr. 
‘complicated story, 

Therefore, the author has by choice limited some aspects 
here in order to handle them in the time frame given. Conse- 
quently, the author can be criticized for reductionism and will 
have to live with it for this presentation. 

First, by “peace movement" the author will deal with 
Several institutional types that might be mentioned here as 
examples rather than as exhaustive Or complete prototypes 
known at this time. Again, the author will deal with the con- 
temporary period in history only because of the time limits- 


what like trying to explain 
China and why some of us are 
om China commits a long and 
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One type of “peace movement” is the "religious" as represen- 
ted by the National Council of Churches of the United. 
States of America in its statements and programmes which are 
identified as peace action. Another type of “peace movement” 
is “secular” as represented by the International Association. 
of Educators for World Peace which is one of the recognised 
Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO) of the United 
Nations. Now, the world-wide aspects of the National Council 
of Churches of the United States of America is manifest 
through its influence in the World Council of Churches and 
in the world-wide work of the respective denominations 
represented in these organizations as they work in scores of 
nations. Again, the world-wide aspects of the International 
Association of Educators for World Peace is manifest through 
its influence on the United Nations which has over 150 nations 
of the world in its membership. There are specific actions that 
these bodies “religious” and “secular”, just mentioned, that 
have helped stop conflicts and even wars as well as in prevent- 
ing such hostilities from happening. The documentation of 
such actions would alone take more time than is allotted here 
today. Also, it is often college students who have demons- 
trated for peace across the world more than any other single 
age group but time limits coverage. 

Second, if we measure what nations are spending this very 
year for military arms—over $ 400 billion —it seems the peace 
movement is not making much impact. This record sum of 
for military hardware is a commentary on humanity on 
The military mania is a testimony of humanity's 
d faith in the behaviour of human beings. 
nd, one should be thankful for small things 
ts of persons throughout the world 
working for peace. Surely, the loss of Pope John Paul—who 
showed strong witness for peace isa set back. The biblical 
record that speaks of the endless rumours of wars until the end 
of time is ever with usas one explanation of human kind's 
behaviour. 

In December of this year. the Second World Congress of 
the International Association of Educators for World Peace 
will be held at Varanasi, India with the theme, “Education And 


money 
this planet. 
lack of trust an 

On the other ha 
such as the continuing effor 
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"World Hunger." This is a very important element to creating 
peace in the world—having enough food for persons to eat. At 
Loyola University of Chicago, our President has helped origi- 
nate an All-University Committee on Hunger. Having been 
on this Committee for several years, the author has been for- 
tunate to receive an interdisciplinary approach to this subject 
from his colleagues. The Committee issued an official statement 
on the hunger problem and this statement will be read and 
‘considered at the IAEWP World Congress in India. Thus, it 
is possible for personnelin higher education to have input 
into the peace movement through such actions as mentioned 
here. 

Having worked with both the religious and secular examples 
used here ina number of peace projects, it is impossible to 
evaluate these from other than a subjective basis. However, 
historians will in the future make some judgement on how much 
Peace came out of the civil rights work of the 1960’s and the 
nuclear disarmament work of the 1970's. 

Peace researchers trom the Canadian Peace Research 
Institute—the author was with one of their scholars recently in 
‘Canada—claim that the growth of peace education courses for 
academic credit is down in Canada. The same trend seems 
also to be true in the United States but no survey seems ready 
to quote at present. 

The efforts of establishing a National Peace Academy in 
this country via congressional Support seems to continue to 
flounder but, then, no nation has such as educational institu- 
tion in the world at this time. On a world-wide basis, the 
United Nations is our only regular global force potential for 


peace keeping and this Often gets Stopped by so many situa- 
tions. The establishment of the United Nations University in 
Tokyo, Japan had in its early docu 


Ported recently because of 
dget limitations in this vital 
area. 


This summer at Eastern 
National Conference of the 


of the world in a peace ed 
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m leading. In a brief survey of the participants present— 
eading educators from around the world—it was amazing to 
discover that the vast majority had never taken a credit or non- 
credit course in peace education nor had ever taught such a 
unit in their-from education, courses. Therefore, the world- 
wide impact of peace education is far from being realized even 
among progressive educators in these countries mentioned. 
‘Courses in peace education are largely a phenomenon of the 
American scene and the most complete listing of institutions of 
higher education offering peace education courses has been done 
by the University of Dayton of colleges in this country. 

After reviewing the literature on peace education that is avail- 
able, it is apparent that the following seems to be evident : 

(1) That peace education is primarily being done in educa- 
al institutions in the United States of America more than 
he world ; (2) That some peaee education 
units and/or courses are taught in Canada and in some Western 
European nations such as England and Denmark ; (3) That 


ducation workshops are being held throughout the world 
nternational Associations of Educa- 


king with various member nations 


of the United Nations ; (4) That peace research is limited to a 
few centers in North America Europe, and Asia ; (5) That 


efforts for a National Peace Academy is still limited to the 


United States ; (6) That peace education newsletters and journals 
due to lack of funding and 


are born but die in a short time 

support by the peace movement persons themselves—Peace 

Progress published in Japan and Peace Education published in 
d that 


India are two of the few truly international journals an 
education scene world-wide (the author is 


cover the peace 

fortunate to be on both editorial boards to review manuscripts 

that treat peace education and peace research around the world); 

and (7) That International aspects of the movement seem to 

keep developing through both religious and secular sources— 
he neighbouring state 


an example of this came only this week in the g stat 
Lake with the meeting of three historic 


of Wisconsin at. Green ) 1 
peace church bodies of the Quakers (American Friends Service 
Committee), the Mennonites (Mennonite Central Committee), 
and the Church of the Brethern (Peace Committee). These three 


tion 
any other nation in t 


peace e 
through programs ofthe I 
tors for Would Peace wor 
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religious groups made it clear in their joint statement their 
concern over the need to decrease armaments world-wide and 
the need to increase meeting the basic needs of humans every- 
wherein terms of food, clothing, shelter, and employment. 
Again, another example of the work for peace comes from the 
efforts of President James Carter through the recent Camp 
David Meetings between Egypt and Israel—this illustrates the 
secular model previously mentioned in this paper. 

Consequently, in closing the paper, the author has attempted 

to present evidence that does exist for international aspects of 
the peace movement world-wide. Again, the author has sugges- 
ted caution must be exercised in drawing any conclusions 
beyond the few isolated efforts that are occurring. It is still true 
that money from our nations goes fortoo many useless and 
unnecessary military hardware that could—if moneys were 
not utilised in this manner—go to meeting the basic needs of 
millions of hungry, homeless, clothless, and jobless peoples 
world-wide. However, throughout history humankind does 
not think and act collectively in this humanitarian manner but 
rather the tribe, group, political state, and so forth exercises its 
power to build excessive arms in the name of defence When 
this behavioural problem in humans can be worked through, 
then we find a viable world-wide peace movement that works 
to keep peace and justice equally in context. That day will 
bring great advances in trying to actualize the basic needs of 
human rights and human welfare world-wide. 
j The Council for a Livable World has an interesting approach 
influencing human behaviour to give impetus for international 
implications to the world-wide peace movement, as a recent 
document states, to give an example of what can be done : 

"The Council for a Livable World is working for the U.S. 
to lead the countries of the world ina disarmament movement, 
to set an example for Russia and others to follow. Otherwise, 
we shall continue to be dependent on a vicious international 
competition that can only lead us to World War III and disas- 
CU ain has succeeded in helping elect thirty-one U.S. 
ori tios. a them to take legislative action to help 
TR bur er rontations by bringing about the Nuclear 

i y and by helping defeat the multi-lateral 
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nuclear force, biological weapons, and anti-ballistic missiles. 
Thus, the Council is trying to elect Senators who can deal with 
sense, sanity, and an ever preseat awareness of what..." 
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OPERATION "CLARIVISION" 
WORDS FLOODLIGHTED 


DR. THEODORE C. PONTZEN 
National Chancellor, IAEWP, France 


Preliminary Remarks 


War is a natural by-product of unsophisticated human be- 
haviour. Peacea highly sophisticated end-product. Mankind 
has failed, as yet, to conceive the production-line leading up that 
target. Some progress is being made now-a-days ; but it needs 
to be accelerated possibly by using new technics. 

Enough has been said about conflicts stemming from primary 
needs (space, food, ownership) and secondary motives (fear, 
envy, pride, lust of power). Let us leave them aside without 


leaving them out ; Let's reason from the top to the bottom 
instead of the reverse. 


Tertiary Sources of Conflicts 


You can have peace if you understand each other; you 
will be prevented from having it if the meaning of words differs 
from man to man, group to group, nation to nation. Major 
conflicts may result from contradictory significations under- 
lying the same words. 


Thus, when we simply discuss Coexistence, Disarmament, 
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Justice, Profit, Know-How and the like, not much harm will 
stem from our using different wave-lengths. But when it comes 
to actual treaties about them—so as to forestall or end a con- 
flict—the very fact that the same words mask underlying 
divergences becomes a danger; for obviously, if there is no 
basic agreement on their interpretation, more violent conflicts, 
even war may be the outcome. The threat becomes still greater 
if “diplomatic” language is used, or if the covering up of 


divergences is intentional... 


Down the Ladder into Everyday Life 


The phenomenon is not limited to the issues of War and 
Peace. We meet it everywhere—at the highest levels : philo- 
sophy, ideology, civilization, morals, at medium levels : busi- 
ness, administration, social intercourse—at the bottom : family 
life, personal strife, emotional quarrels. Misunderstandings 
due to diverging interpretations of "words" are mankind's 


major disease. 

We can do better than to deplore this state of things : 
we can spell out its explanation. Men need not forever use the 
best part of their brains to prove they are "right" against their 
fellow-beings who are deemed to be “wrong”. 


An Unwanted Truth 


mework of primitive tribal life do we still 
L alike, under the leadership of the 
he chief. Wherever schools have 
n has split into various 
ucators, the more the 
fied. With all wealth 
writers, journalists, 


Only in the fra 
find individuals thinking al 
sorcerer or the priest or t 
sprung up and multiplied, educatio 
channels and the higher the level of ed 
products of their teaching have diversi 


of philosophers, leaders, prophets, artists, ue 
ideological inspirators, engineers, space-explorers and wha 
not,it is no wonder that hardly two individuals think and feel 


and act alike, even confronted with the same situations OT 


problems. s s 
In our present world, your truth and mine are no longer 
identical. They just cannot be. Our personnal systems of 
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reasoning and understanding, our upbringing, our heredity, 
our temperament, our state of health, our language, our aims 
all together have led us towards a situation where the maximum 
of individual honesty, purity and knowledge results in a maxi- 
mum of differences from one to another. Each of us has become 
the very center of his own world. It is natural that such 


centers, compete with each other—the problem now is how to 
maintain some order among them. 


Educators versus Conceptual Conflicts, Accepting Conflictual 
Concepts 


One of the main tasks of educators is to minimize the draw- 
backs of this division. Yet they must realize that the better 
they assist youngsters in achieving their maximum capacity, 
the deeper the gaps between adult individuals must become. 

As a matter of fact, whatever they teach is assimilated 
differently by each student. The very same rules for behaviour, 
morals, methodic thinking, purposeful action, civic responsi- 
bility, accumulation of knowledge etc. are interpreted and 
applied differently, and they vary anew with progress in age 
and change in the outer world. Educators themselves belong- 
ing to a wide range of mental and intellectual attitudes, how 
can we expect to raise uniformly fashioned new generations ? 
Even under totalitarian regimes, things are happening that 


way—the trend towards liberty cannot be stifled in the human 
mind. 


Educators know it. The time has come to make the best of 
it. 


The Turn of the Tide 


To this day, educators (acting on behalf of Society asa 

Whole) have undertaken to promote systematic thinking and 

pne by universally accepted general rules in all fields of 
e: 


. From now on, they will haveto teach how to master 
divergences 


in order not to become their victims. This 
means that the very basis of general rules will have to be 
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revised. 

. Take up a dictionary : against each concept, you find not 
just a single signification, sense or meaning, but usually a 
certain number, according to how a word is applied, by whom, 
at what level of thought, in what philosophical framework, 
consistent or in contradiction with well-known authors' inter- 
pretations and so on. Are you supposed to choose one of the 
signification as being the best or truest or most adequate one ? 
Will your neighbour judge as you do? Who is supposed to be 
right, or wrong? Will you possibly wish to fight it out ? 
Do you still think what you thought ten years ago about the 


same concept ? 

If it is so, how can men go on unders 
Well, they will haveto learn a new 
cation...It is from this necessity that the technics of CLARI- 
VISION WERE BORN. Clarivision is intended to assist 
individuals, groups, nations, mankind in finding out why there 
are differences, of what they consist, where they come from, 
what they are good for, where they may lead to, how they 
can be put into a satisfactory working-order thus preventing 
the clash and conflict associated with what the legend calls 


"Babel". A i 
Educators have an outstanding part to play in this m» 
approach—first they must learn to use it themselves, and then 
their task will be to teach others. Many among them may 
never be able to achieve it: this should not be held against 
them. An increasing number, especially among the yo E 
generations, may be expected to adopt it. Only after AE 
Operational experiences 2 more general acceptance T 4 
hoped for. In the meantime the struggle betwee? Rod dr 
Peace will go on; we can help the tide to turn in ta 
peace...with the assistance of CLARIVISION. 


tanding each other ? 
method of communi- 


Description 

Ifyou really want to know what you ie bulle 
reading or writing about, you ar comp five 
Priate standards of Judgment. CLARIVISION resorts rs 
Parameters : 
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IDENTIFICATION : WHO uses the word ? (Man, woman, 
child, educated individuals, IQ, profession, faith, political shade, 
character, temperament etc. 

MOTIVATION : WHY does an individual or group use 
the word in a specific sense? (Habit, training, conviction, 
surroundings etc. = 

FINALITY : WHAT is the individual or group aiming 
at? (Striving for wealth or power, higher prosperity, pro- 
gress in knowledge, political achievements, better information 
etc.) 

IMPLEMENTATION : WHAT means of convincing others 
are used ? (Methods, technics, planning, compulsion etc.) 

SYSTEMATIZATION : HOW does acase fit into one’s 
own system of reasoning as wellas into that of others ? 


What can be done in order to obtain the required adjust- 
ments. 


SO CLARIVISION saves us from abstract and unrealistic 
attitudes, dogmatism and lack of tolerance. Itis intended to 
assist us in whatever action we have to take—we may com- 
pare it with what hasto betaken into consideration in the 

"realm of the mechanical, chemical, energetical and other 
material activities: CLARIVISION introduces standards into 


Human Sciences, just as standard measuring was adopted by 
Experimental Science. 


Operation 


Being primarily interested in 
“Wwords”—or rather : concepts—which need 
to be explored by 
CLARIVISION. It has already been done for 
—Peaceful Coexistence of Different Social Systems, 
—Communities’ Major Interests, 
—Self Determination, 
and is planned for 
g dependence (Sovereignty) ; Prosperity ; Profit, and as 
* Bn as can be worked out. The parameters of ana- 
[m E m laid down, to show how the method operates. 
y var i 
hse Ser, provided they respect 


peace action, we have listed 


y from analyser to analy: 
“pronged approach. 
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Let us take Self-Determination as an instance. 
You cannot expect every individual in the world to plough 
the whole field ; highly qualified and well trained men and 
Women will, as a first step, have to collect the required infor- 
mation from and about the 150 odd members of the United 
Nations Organization and list their (official and unofficial) 
Interpretations. This will enable analysers to classify and 
compare the data, ranging from the narrowest to the broadest 
Meanings and probably forming groups according to the 
Social systems, degree of development, constitutions, economic 
potentialities etc. 
AS a second step, the results will have to be examined as 
to possible incompatibilities between significations ; their 
reasons and consequences, the possible ways of overcoming or 
at least minimizing them. , 
Third step : booklets containing the results of the basic 
research will have to be put at the disposal of governments, 
Journalists, educators, public opinion, mass media etc.—to be 
Consulted whenever conflictual situations or problems arise. 
Inasmuch as such topics undergo constant changing, the 
interpretations will have to be revised periodically. 
Thus, if in an international convention to be worked out, 
: e concept of Self-Determination isto be used as one of its 
asic principles, or if the concept itself is being dealt with 
as has been done for “Human Rights” by means of a specific 
claration), no partner nor observer should be left in doubt 

SA what is being meant and intended by the signatories and 
Tried out by the organs of such a Convention. 

in The CLARIVISION operation obviously cannot be ace 
2 Week's, a month’s or a year’s time—it is as complex an 
bes ult as has been, and will be, any scientific exploration into 

5. given realm. But although the full range of results bes 
Sa be available at short notice, the method ee =] 

rie 5 to be made widely known and provisionally accep 
ght away. 

opens iS where Educators come in at the = oc bd 

b N: their’s may well be the most importan 


e Upon those who will have grasped the signification of 
^RIVISION. 
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Clarivision : A Prerequisite of Peace 


In order to solve a problem, you have to have a clear view 
of its elements, if the problem is conflictual, this necessity is 
twice as great. In matters of international politics—when interests 
clash, prestige is involved and big issues (such as the predomi- 
nance of an ideology, or the fate of mineral oil) are at stake— 
ambiguity may mean tragedy. 

Some will argue that where there are genuine incompatibi- 
lities, it might be better to cover them up. However, once you 
recognize that such incompatibilities reside in the minds of men 
and not in the things themselves, your approach must change : 
if the price to pay for your preferred solution may be total 
destruction, you had better do a little more thinking anda 
little less battling. 

With the assistance of CLARIVISION, men will be able to 
learn in time—before it is too late—how to tackle their basic 
problems. 

They will be ready to accept thatif you and I have diver- 
ging views, we may both be right (or wrong) : seeing the same 
matter under different angles (Parameters: Identity, Motivation, 
Finality, Implementation, Systematization) is a natural pheno- 
menon we can and must master. This is applicable to all field 
of human thinking. 

However, we must also learn, by the very same technics, to 
get a clear view of what may be actually false, evil, dangerous, 
inadequate, to be excluded or condemned. Could we achieve 
that unless we have first grasped the Art of Approach to 
Understanding ? 

D Education is precisely the teaching of this Art of Approach. 
€ cannot expect adults to practice it if they have not been 


duly trained right from the beginning of their conscious Life. 
It is a primordial task of Educator: 


man mind. CLARIVISION is one of 
NOTE :—CLARIVISION is one of I 


s to root peace in the hu- 
the prerequisites. 
AEWP's main concerns. 
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CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 


IAEWP SECOND WORLD CONGRESS 


Resolves : 


1. That all governments of the different nations of the 
world should link education with production so that educational 
system may become a fitting instrument with production for 
national and world development. 

2. That United Nations, UNESCO, F.A.O. philanthropists 
and rich peoples should assist financially the different needy 
nations in implementation of better and effective education 
which might enable the present and future generations to earn 
their bread and peace both. 

3. That world hunger studies in colleges and universities 
should be institutionalised. It means that there might bea 
Committee on Hunger Action in every educational institution 
to facilitate and coordinate the response of the academic insti- 
tutions to the national and world hunger crisis. 

4. That all concerned who are educated at the expense of 
public money should cooperate in the endeavour to eradicate 
illiteracy from the world and to provide continued non-formal 
education suited to local needs and conditions, as a prelude to 
Solving the problem of world hunger through peaceful means, 
With commitment and dedication. 

5. That exchange of educators interested in peace move- 
Ment should be encouraged and promoted for undertaking 
Tesearch and studies in different parts of the world to equip 
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themselves better with first hand experience and knowledge, 
which in turn will help solve such problems easier and quickly 
through non-violent means. 


Suggests : 


1. That teachers should educate students and people, for 
planned family to control the population. 

2. That schools, colleges and universities should educate 
students for self-reliance. 

3. That agricultural experts and educators should educate 
farmers to grow more food by teaching and acquainting them 
with better ways and cheaper means. 

4. That health educators, hygienists and doctors should 


educate the masses about food habit of eating by using nutritive 
food. 


5. That peace educators should make the people aware 


about domestic and world hunger problem and educate them 


not to waste and destory food and pass on it to the needy 
people and nation. 


6. That the IAEWP should request the statesmen of 


developed nations to transfer their surplus food to shortage 
location under the plan of food for peace. 


On Future Activities : 


1. IAEWP CONSTITUTION : In 1974 the IAEWP First 
World Congress ratified an updated 


IAEWP constitution. 

At the IAEWP Second World Congress a committee is 
hereby appointed to revise the IAEWP CONSTITUTION 
WITHIN the next six months (by June 1979) after which it will 
be printed and distributed among I 


AEWP members. 
Dr. Charles Mercieca, Chairman (U.S.A.) 
Dr. P. Achava Amrung (Thailand) 


Dr. S.P. Ahluwalia (India) 
Dr. Theodore C. Pontzen (France) 
Mr. Jorgen Laursen Vig (Denmark) 
2; CONSTITUTION FOR THE FEDERATION OF 
EARTH: Since 1971 some of the IAEWP officer, including 
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Dr. Charles Mercieca and Dr. P.A. Achava Amrung, have 
worked with a group of internationally concerned citizens to 
draft a constitution for the Federation of Earth. The purpose of 
the work is to make people living together harmoniously by 
making war a remote possibility. 

The IAEWP Second World Congress, on behalf of all 
Association members across every continent endorses the said 
document and supports its promulgation. 

Mr. Surya Nath Prasad, Indian National Chancellor and 
newly elected Secretary General could be contacted for further- 
information. 

3. IAEWP PROGRAMS: Although IAEWP members 
are free to develop any kind of activity in their global area 
which leads to peace, yet the association will try to make itself 
distinctive in the following activities. 

(i) Developing UNESCO Seminar and Workshops on the 
“Promotion of International Understanding and World Peace 
through Education." 

Such Seminar and Workshops will have the equivalency of 
2 credit hours of university work, internationally recognised but 
not applicable to a degree. They are developed under the 
auspicious of the WORLD PEACE ACADEMY which is a 
division of the IAEWP. The International Director of these 
UNESCO Seminar and Workshops is Dr. Charles Mercieca,. 
Executive Vice-President, IAEWP, P.O. Box 3282, Blue Springs 
Station, Huntsville, Alabama 35810 U.S.A. 

Gi) Defence of Human Rights and Protection of the 
Environment: IAEWP members are encouraged to develop 
lectures, courses and discussions on those two topics and 
outline steps of immediate action to safeguard the two ele- 
ments. 

(ii Promoting the various level 
VISION Project : The purpose of thi 
various shades of meaning attributed to the same word or 
phrase so as to clarify concepts through the elimination of 
ambiguities. The International Director of the CLARIVISION 
Project is Dr. Theodore C. Pontzen, National Chancellor, 
IAEWP, 12 Rue Dohis, 943000 Vincennes, France. 


s of teaching the CLARI- 
s project is to clarify the 
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4. GENERAL CHAPTER ELECTIONS 1979-82 : Thir- 
teen members were elected for the positions of President, 
Executive Vice-President, Secretary-General, Treasurer, Vice- 
President for Financial Affairs, Vice-President for Publication 
Affairs, Vice-President for African Affairs, Vice-President for 
European Affairs, Vice-President for North American Affairs, 
Vice-President for Latin American Affairs, Vice-President for 
Arab States, Vice-President for South Pacific Affairs and six 
more were also elected as members for General Chapter of the 
IAEWP. 

Dr. T. Hanada was asked to appoint a special delegate from 
China bringing the total amount to 20. 

5. ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW OFFICES : The President, 
Vice-President and Secretary-General will see to it to create 
Official positions as needed to smoothen the work of the Asso- 
ciation and to achieve its good humanitarian objectives better. 


Members of the IAEWP General Chapter (1979-1982) : 


President : Dr. (MRS.) P. ACHAVA AMRUNG (THAILAND) 
Professor of Education. 

Executive Vice-President: Dr. CHARLES MERCIECA (U.S.A.) 
Professor of Education. 

Secretary General : MR. S.N. PRASAD (INDIA) 
Editor, Peace Education. 

Treasurer: DR. GEORGE DEBOER (U.S.A.) 


Professor of Political Science. 


Vice-Presidents For : 


Financial Affairs : DR. TAKASHI HANADA 
(JAPAN) 


Professor of Education. 

: DR. SHINTARO IWASHITA 
(JAPAN) 

‘ y Professor of Education. 

Asian Affairs : DR. S.P. AHLUWALIA (INDIA) 
Professor of Education. 


Publication Affairs ` 
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European Affairs 


North American Affairs : 


The Arab States 


South Pacific Affairs 


Latin American Affairs : 


African Affairs 


Members : 
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: MR. JORGEN LAURSEN VIG 


(DENMARK) 

Director, Hesbjerg Peace Research 
College. 

DR. JOHN R. PETRY (U.S.A.) 
Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research in Memphis. 


: DR. N.V. CIACCIO (EGYPT) 


Professor of Psychology. 


: DR. WG.. WALKER 


(AUSTRALIA) 

Professor of Education. 
DR. JOHN VIANNA, JR. 
(BRAZIL) 

Professor of Law. 


: CHIEF, DR. GEORGE J. AMRUN 


(NIGERIA) 


Dr. Theodore C. Pontzen (France) 
Dr. Gencho G. Piryov (Bulgaria) 
Dr. Bogdan Suchodolski (Poland) 
Dr. M.A. Ghali (Kuwait) 

Dr. Harington Gosling (Tanzania) 
Dr. Tair F. Tairov (U.S.S.R.) 
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RESUME OF THE IAEWP 
SECOND WORLD CONGRESS 


Five-day Second World Congress of International Associa- 
‘tion of Educators for World Peace (IAEWP) held at Banaras 
. Hindu University, Varanasi from December 29, 1978 to 


January 2, 1979 on the theme EDUCATION AND WORLD 
HUNGER. 


Dr. Takashi Hanada, International 
Association and Professor of Education, 
Japan inaugurated the Congress while the 
Mr. S.N. Prasad presided. Dr. 
General of the Association an 
Alabama University, U.S. A. 
Amrung, Vice-President of the 
Education, Chulalongkorn Unive 

Mr. B. D. Jatty, Vice Presid 
Minister P.C. Chunder, U. P. G 
Nations Secretary General K 


President of the 
Hirosaki University, 
Congress Chairman 
Charles Mercieca, Secretary 
d Professor of Education, 
and Dr. (Mrs) P, Achava 
Association and Professor of 
TSity were in the chairs. 
ent of India, Union Education 
Overnor G. D. Tapase, United 
urt Waldheim, Mr. Amadou- 
Mahtar M’Bow, Director-General, UNESCO, Dr. James M. 
Hester, Rector, The United Nations University, Miss Virginia 
F. Saurwein, N. G. O. Chief of 
General F.A, O, i 
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and Mr. A. B. Patel, General-Secretary, World Union sent 
their messages which were read by Dr. K. Sivadasan Pillai, 
IAEWP State Chancellor of Kerala. 

In his message Uttar Pradesh governor G.D. Tapase said 
the problem of hunger was wide-spread. Several undeveloped 
and under-developed countries were yet under the grip of this 
menace. Effective ways and means needed to be evolved to get 
rid of it. He hoped that the conference would help a lot in 
solving this problem. 

In his long message Dr. James M. Hester, Rector, United 
Nations University, Tokyo, Japan said, “The wide prevalence 
of malnutrition, the severity of its effects in terms of human 
potential and the complexity of necessary actions to prevent 
malnutrition, underline the important role of education and 
communication activity in bringing about nutritional improve- 
ment.” 

Mr. Heinz Birch, Ambassador of German Democratic 
Republic sent his following message : 

“The objectives of the Second World Congress are most 

closely connected with the major problems facing mankind at 


the present time which, when finally put in a nut-shell, lend us 
to the question that has a bearing on all orhers : Stop the arm 
race, continue the process of detente and use the huge financial 
means released for the struggle against hunger, poverty, igno- 
Trance and exploitation. With its noble striving to render a 
worthy contribution in the field of education towards this lofty 
goal through the remarkable force of scholars, the congress 
may feel assured of the full approval by all humanist forces. 
In his inaugural address Dr. Takasi Hanada stressed that in 
War or peace, food has to go directly with human lives and 
health, and is the prime source of all human activities, Never- 
theless mankind has still not been totally liberated from this 
hunger problem. Referring to the important role of at 
Dr. Hanada said that the problems of world hunger and 00 
supply are more complicated than the problems of ee , 
and it is not clear what role the education should play in $0. in 
them. He pointed out that problems of hunger and ie 
supply were not so easy to solve and that is why this Secon 


World Congress has taken up the main theme : Education and 
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World Hunger, which is quite a courageous step. 

Mr. S.N. Prasad, speaking on the theme of the Congress, 
told that the idea of food for peace through education was not 
new for India. For its justification he quoted ‘Taitiriyopanishad’ 
in which the son Bhrigu asked his father Varuna to teach him 
for peace. The father told him to learn at first the ways to 
acquire food. Food was God. The nature of God was peace- 
ful. Thus food was peace. 

Mr. Prasad emphasised that the first and foremost aim of 
education should be to enable the students in attaining the 
food. Then the other aim of education would be easy to achieve. 


He had no doubt on education which was the best media to 
Solve the problem of hun 


girls the best education 


He appealed to the rich 
governments in this regard. 
UNESCO and rich nations to 


: ences, Banaras Hindu University 
and Dr. S. P. Ahluwalia, IAEWP, Asian Vice-President and 
Professor-Dean of Education 


Faculty, University of Saugar 
welcomed the participants on behal 4 s 


Association respectively. Dr. Ahluwalia in hi 

, s ia in his wi 
told that educati i i Vieh s 
friendship, 
envy, ici 


roduce Socially useful and 
Productive Persons who would Solve the Problem of hunger 
Oa any difficulty, Further he said “Education, I believe, 


ion of Poverty, con- 
of peace,” 
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Dr. Charles Mercieca, briefing the audience on the beginn- 
ing, progress, objectives and aspirations of the IAEWP 
movement, said that education could be considered as the most 
effective weapon for the total eradication of world hunger. He 
outlined ten facets of world hunger : social, political, psycho- 
logical, scientific and techological, hygienic, philosophical, 
religious, cultural and historical, which could constructively be 
approached through a good education programme. Remedies 
could be procured for the various facets of hunger and imple- 
mented under the guidance of an international group cons- 
cientious citizens sponsored by the United Nations itself, said 
Dr. Mercieca. He suggested, the major powers, along with 
other nations, could form an alliance and declare a ferocious 
war on world hunger to take the Earth safer for habitation. 

Dr. (Mrs.) P. Achava Amrung spoke on the theme “A 
Solution to Food Shortage”. She did not mean that there was 
no food problem in the world. But she meant that hunger was 
not as major problem as nutrition and eating habit of the 
world population. Food shortage simply meant that food 
production or food supply was not enough to feed the popula- 
tion in a community. This was a normal phenomena occurred 
in underdeveloped and developed countries both. She clarified 
that the problem was to bring food from surplus locations to 
shortage location. Mrs. Amrung proposed an ultimate solution 
to food shortage and to many other world problem as well was 
to think of world economy, make studies on production, 
distribution and allocation of world resources and apply them 
accordingly. 

An account of the Clarivision Project of Dr. Theodore C. 
Pontzen, IAEWP National Chancellor of France, was given by 
Dr, Charles Mercieca. Dr. Pontzen in his project Clarivision 
Clarified its meaning as true and clear view of significance of 
the words used or listened. According to him clarivision 
Should gradually put an end to misunderstandings about our 
Concepts and, even more important, about our targets. Dr. 
Pontzen firmly declared that educators would have to appeal 
to governments as well as to private institutions, to social 
Science as well as to every kind of technology, as asking for 
their support while offering them their own contribution : the 
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men and women responsible for the future world orders would 
have been formed by today’s educators. 

Dr. S.N. Singh, Professor and Head, Statistics Department 
of Banaras Hindu University delivered a lecture on Planned 
Parenthood. It was suggested that responsible parenthood 
would be a better substitute for planned parenthood. Dr. 
D. Tiwari, Professor and Head, Department of Education, 
Sampurnand Sanskrit University gave an illuminating lecture 
on Schooling for Self-Reliance. He equated this with educa- 
tion for freedom and gave a historical perspective in the Indian 
background. Dr. R.N. Singh, Reader, Kaya Chikitsa Vibhag, 
Institute of Medical Sciences, Banaras Hindu University gave 
his lecture on Yoga and Health : Its Relevance in De- 
westernisation of Education to Combat World Hunger for 
Peace. According to him yoga trains the man for self-control, 
And it leads to planned parenthood that solve the problem of 
hunger, disease and poverty. 

Dr. A.K. Gupta, IAEWP State Chancel 
Model Institute of Education, Jammu Presented a paper on 
Combating World Hunger through Education, Dr. Shiv K. 
Gupta, Field Adviser, NCERT, Orissa Presented his paper 
Hungry Tribals and their Educational Needs. He highlighted 
the NCERT Programme launched in the State. 


The scientific aspect of education and world hunger were 


elaborated by Dr. R.N. Singh, Professors f i i 
Institute of Technology, yore ex 


Banaras Hindu Universi $5. 
nic aspects of Educati rsity and Hygie 


lor and Director, 


ead of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Annamalai ny. Th 
n Sie + These w wed 
by group discussions, highli : ere follo 
Points. The Geogra 


address he gave the 
Group Discussion on 
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Dr. R.N. Srivastava, Professor & Head of Sociology Depart- 
ment of Utkal University read his paper "World Hunger : A 
Sociological Perspective.” Dr. S.K. Srivastava, Professor and 
Head of Sociology Department, B.H.U., in his presidential 
address, said that system was defective because capitalistic 
society was based on exploitation unless nations of the world 
based on non-exploitation, the problem of hunger could not be 
solved. 

Dr. R.B. Singh, Professor and Dean, Faculty of Agriculture, 
B.H.U. spoke on Agricultural Aspects of Education and World 
Hunger. According to him agricultural education can eradi- 
cate the problem of hunger and poverty. This education 
should be linked with farms and lands in the villages, not in 
teaching colleges in the cities and towns. This education 
should be given to the illiterate and  neoliterate farmers also. 
Dr. Y.P. Mahalle, Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapith, Akola did not come but his 
paper “Agriculture Technology and World Hunger." was read 
and his paper was considered as Sectional Presidential 
Address. 

Dr. Charles Mercieca presented his views on Racism and 
Hunger. Dr. A.K. Gupta presented his findings on Racism and 
Violence. 

Dr. Soul H. Mendlovitz, Professor of International Law 
at Rutgers University School of Law, U.S.A. gave an illuminat- 
ing talk on his experiences in the field of peace education with 
Special reference to his exhibits. Mr. Ocitia Gay of Uganda 
gave an account of his impression on the problem of world 
hunger. Dr. R.N. Mukherji of Philosophy Department, 
Banaras Hindu University demanded change of food habits, 
emphasis on family planning and gearing up of educational 
projects. 

Dr. (Mrs.) S. Zaidi, Professor of Education, 
University made the following suggestions : 

l. Stress that every yeara part of th 

armament and nuclear energy by the 
should be set apart for peace programme 


auspices of IAEWP. 


Aligarh Muslim 


e money spent on 
different nations 
under the 
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2. Put a stop to creating weapons of destruction at the 
earliest. 


3. All cultivable land should be cultivated. 

Dr. Starnes Wellborn, IAEWP State Chancellor, Nashville 
U.S.A. gave an introductory talk to his book Age of Trust and 
announced its publication in different languages for schools 
and colleges under the auspices of IAEWP. 

An Art Exhibition on the .theme Education and World 
Hunger was arranged. This exhibition was inaugurated by Dr. 
Shintaro Isashita, Professor and Dean of Education Faculty, 
Tohoku University, Sendai, Japan. 

Cultural Programmes were arranged in the evenings in the 
Arts College Auditorium. A dance show was performed by 
Miss Madhu Patekar, Sitar Recital by Mr. Patrick Moutal and 
Tabla by Shri Chhote Lal Mishra and Harmonium by Dr. B.V. 
Patekar, Professor of Music, B.H.U. 

Valedictory address was given by Professor Raja Ram 
Shastri, Vice-Chancellor, Kashi Vidyapith. In his address he 
said that the problem of hunger was concerned with education 
and education underlined family planning. He further said 
that hunger could be solved by education. Unemployment 
created the problem of hunger and if education was able to 
Solve the problem of unemployment then the hunger hazard 
could automatically be removed from the world. 

Professor Manoranjan Jha, Dean, Faculty of Social Sciences, 
B.H.U. in his Presidential address of Valedictory Function said 

cation system needed Proper planning as it is through 


n problem of hunger can be Solved. So more invest- 
ment should be made On education than on war. 


educatio 
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